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The IRON WOMAN 


MARGARET DELAND’S Great Novel 


Best Selling Novel 


@ The January number of Zhe Bookman officially reports 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel in America. 


@ The December number of Zhe Bookman also reported 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel for the 
month before—showing it to be the favorite novel of the* 
Holiday Season of 1911-12. 





oe 


is the 


of the New Year 





@ The Bookman’s figures are based upon information sup- 
plied only by the booksellers of the country. 


@ Mrs. Deland pictures youth— 
dewy, virginal youth—in all its 
tenderness and passion, its fool- 
ish obstinacy and generous im- 
pulsiveness, with truthful ideal- 
ism. She portrays the elders— 
people whom life has hardened 
—with just as deep understand- 
ing and sympathy. ‘“ Not only 
the novel of the year, but the 
book of many years.” 

‘*Mrs. Deland strikes a great note 
with the certainty born of a deep and 
reverent knowledge of life and a deep 
and spiritual sense of both the frank- 


ness and reticence of art.”—HAMILTON 
W. Masir, in Zhe Outlook. 


Lllustrations by F. Walter Taylor. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.35 net. 
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HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 
FOR 1912 


Harper’s Magazine—tor sixty-one years the greatest illus- 
trated magazine of the English-speaking world —stands 


to-day in a stronger position than ever in point both of circula- 
tion and of literary and artistic appeal. 


Among the notable features of Harper's for 1912 will be 
the life of Mark Twain by Albert Bigelow Paine, his 


Amold Bennett will write his impressions of America and 
Americans exclusively for Harper's. 


A great new serial by the author of ““The Inner Shrine”’ will 


begin next month. 


There will be articles on exploration and travel in many 
lands, besides authoritative and interesting articles in 
every field. 


Seven complete short stories in each number by such 
writers as Henry van Dyke, Rudyard Kipling, Margaret 
Deland, Mary Wilkins, Alice Brown, May Sinclair, Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, Irving Bacheller, Margaret Cameron, etc. 


$4.00 a year 


authorized biographer ; a human document full of Mark Twain’s 
own sort of humor. 





H. G. Wells will write on Socialism. 





———sr PUBLISHED - 
RIDERS 


A New Novel by 
the Author of 


OF THE _ = tie desert” 
PURPLE SAGE 


y 
ZANE GREY 


ERE is an American romance of 

a time and place and life which 
seem as strange, picturesque, and 
dramatic as the days of Lorna Doone. 
The scene is laid in the vast plains of 
purple sage-brush and the canon 
fastnesses of southern Utah. 
The time is when “rustlers,”’ 
‘“‘oun-men,” and avenging 
Mormons made their own laws 
—about 1871. The peace of 
the opening scene, the gardens and orchards at the ranch- 
home of the beautiful daughter of a Mormon elder, is 
broken by the invasion of the Mormons, determined to 
inflict cruel punishment upon a young Gentile rider for 
the ranch, who had defied their authority. Just in time 
there appears an ominous black-garbed figure —and the 
‘“‘gun-man’’ rescues the victim. The story plunges breath- 
lessly on to the end. It is a great romance of men who 
dared greatly and women who could both ride and love. 































Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth. $1.30 net 
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HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


Picture work; Word work; 
Color work--all the Very Best 





q SPECIAL NUMBERS of more 


than usual size and excellence. 





q REGULAR NUMBERS --- week 
in and week out---not approached 
by any other weekly. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT which 

is more closely read and talked about 
than any other printed discussion of public 
affairs. 














35 cents a copy 













HUMOR, both in picture and text; 
SHORT STORIES of striking 
worth; MUSIC, DRAMA, SCIENCE, 
FINANCE---and many other fields of 


human endeavor treated by experts. 
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WHAT OTHERS SAY 


“ Of infinite variety and beauty are the 
features Of Harper’s Bazar.’—Dail 
Mirror and American, Manchester, N. 


“Tt is generally conceded that the 
BazaR represents progress in every de- 
partment of woman’s interest, in the 
home and outside of it.”—Bridgeport 
Standard, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“HARPER'S Bazar has a distinctive 
tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 
in homes of fashion and culture. Every- 
thing about it appeals to women of taste 
and refinement. Indeed, Harper’s Ba- 
zarx is both enchanting and educational 
and wise parents should provide it for 
their — Daily Press, 
Troy, N. Y. 


“There is no other publication like 
Harper’s Bazar. There is no other pub- 
lication that approaches it in its field. 
Its pages contain somethirig for ow 
division of feminine activity. It is al- 
ways as beautiful as it is good, and it is 
as ,ood as a magazine for women could 
be. —Illinois Farmer and Farmer's Call. 


‘HARPER'S Bazar is a necessity to the 
wornan who desires to keep abreast of the 
times.” —Northwestern, shkosh, Wis- 
consin. 


“ HARPER'S Bazar is the best of publi- 
cations for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from 
knowledge, — culture, and sym- 
pathy. It not only deserves, it has won, 
a world-wide appreciation.”—The Argo- 
naut, San Francisco. 


“HARPER'S Bazar has steadily im- 
proved with age, and holds its popularity 
with the members of the household who 
appreciate the ood, the pure, and true 
in literature. The subscription price of 
$1.25 per annum is exceptionally low con- 
sidering the quality of the publication.” 
—Rural Life, Rochester, N. Y. 


“HARPER'S Bazar is one of the best- 


edited of publications, and has material 
worth editing.”—The Troy Times, Troy, 
eo A 


“The enlarged Bazar grows more and 


more attractive. The editorials are 
worth the cost of a whole year’s subscrip- 
tion to the periodical.”’— Times-Recorder, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


“ HARPER'S Bazar is not only the most 
beautiful home monthly, but it reaches 
the climax of practical worth to the home- 
makers.’”’—Boston Universalist Leader. 


“Steadily for forty years has HaRPER’s 
Bazar filled the place marked out for it 
by those clear-sighted men who estab- 
lished the great publishing-house whose 
name it bears with honor. As a periodi- 
cal for American women, it has enriched 
home life, elevated morals, refined man- 
ners, and brought cultivated taste to bear 
upon the housewife’s ever-present prob- 
lems. To read it is to broaden one’s 
outlook upon the world.’”’—The Christian 
Advocate, New York. 


“ HARPER'S Bazar is the highest-class 
woman’s publication in the country, cult- 
ured and entertaining throughout, and 
the last number is no exception to its ad- 
mirable rule of superiority.” —Troy Press, 
Troy, N. Y. 


“ HARPER'S Bazar is the first and best 
of the woman's journals.”-——The St. Louis 


B Censor. 


“TfarpPgER’s Bazar is classic.’’—The 


Detroit Journal. 


“ 


lhe reading-matter in the Bazar is 
always of the highest class.’’—American, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

“ Everybody in the land ought to see 
Harrer’s BazaR every month.”’—Sche- 
nectily Daily Union, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“ TIARPER’s Bazar is devoted to the in- 
terests of women in the main, though the 
Stories, the verses, jesting, etc., are of in- 
terest to all readers. The Bazar is hand- 
somely got up, and deals with sound sense, 
good taste, and knowledge with what is 
Suitable in wearing apparel, home deco- 
ration, and things of interest in the house- 
hold. Its suecess is a matter of course.” 
—Buffalo Evening News. 


“More matter of peculiar interest to 
women could hardly be packed in a single 
publication than is presented in HARPER’S 

AZAR, and it is all of the high standard 
for which this periodical is well known.” — 
Democratvand Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 


“There can be no more desirable guide 
for a housewife than this same Bazar.” 
—Lexington Herald, Lexington, Ky. 


“Harrer’s Bazar continues to main- 
tain its helpfulness in the home.”"—Times, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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HARPER'SBAZAR 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 


New York: Franklin Square 


London: 45 Albemarle St.,W. 


Also for sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris 
George Harvey, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY BAZAR 


Pace 


“ The feet that, creeping slow to school, went storming out to playing” 


Drawn by Alice Barber Stephens 


Editorial Comment . . 


Genevieve Maud and the New Thought—A Story 


Illustrated by Grace G. Drayton 


Musicians from Over Seas. 


As Caesar’s Wife—A Novel. Chapter Ill... Margarita Spalding Gerry 62 
Illustrated by James Montgomery 
“ Efficiency” in Housework. 


Beautiful Kylemore Castle. 


The New Pottery Lamp-shades. 


Practical School Lunch 


Some S 


hi . 
Receipt 


Illustrated 


Flagg 
Illustrated 


Illustrated . 
Illustrated 


Il trated 





Some New Oriental China 
House Plants and Hygiene 
Receipts for Winter Days. 


A Polish-American Entente Cordiale— A Story 
Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 


The Well-Groomed Woman 


Why Do They Say the Desert is Lonely? . 


ea-sets. Ilustrated 


Illustrated . . . 


Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 


The Ideal Playroom. 


Illustrated 





Lella A. Reeve 76 
- Jane Calhoun 77 


Frontispiece 56 


57 


. Elizabeth Jordan 58 


61 


Margaret Soundstrom 70 
- Walden Fawcett 71 


72 
72 
72 
73 
73 
73 


78-79 


-Martha Cutler 91 


Our $1200 Prize Contest. _ Illustrated ‘<= 2.2 eco: Se 
Unique Cut-work. _ Illustrated . - Inez Benedict 93 
A Practical Table Set. _ Illustrated . onan svn » 
Women and the News. a «he @ 6% @ ah, ie tee Ss 
A Valentine Lunch Illustrated . . . . . «. Mary H.Northend 9% 
The Ideal Kitchen. Illustrated . a Sr ae ee ee a ee ee, 
In Jocund Vein. _ Illustrated . . 102 
THE BAZAR’S FASHIONS 
Three Smart French Gowns . . . . - - - 64 
For Street and Home . ik we Ses 8 Illustrated by \ 65 
Six French Street Gowns | Ethel and Guy Rose } 6 
Six French House Gowns . . . . + -=s - 67 
New French Coiffures . . . ~. - / Photographedin {| 68 
Eight Charming French Hats. . .- ; j aris + 69 
Home Gowns for Girls . . . - - ° ) Illustrated by , 80 
Street Gowns for Girls . . ~~ . ° \ Maud Stokes i 8 
Three French Hats . . . - - .- ; Illustrated by { 82 
For Early Spring . «+ 6 ® j Ethel Rose + 83 
Dress Accessories. . . - - «+ - / Illustrated by \ 84 
Novelties of Fashion. . . - - - \ Maud Stokes ( 85 
Making a House Gown. [lfustrated . ie ee 86 
Bazar Patterns. Illustrated . ‘ 87 
REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
These Pages for Children. _ Illustrated by Tony Nell ° 74 
Our Economy Club . , 2s «eee & 88 
Domestic Problems . . . . P 89 
Our Puzzle Mill. _ Illustrated . ‘ é 90 
A Month’s Menus . ° . 94 
The Wife's Share . « & 


Good Form « 


Home Decoration 
Our Girls’ Exchange . 
Our Home Study Club . 


. Conducted by Martha Cutler 99 


Conducted by E. B. Cutting 


Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. 


Vol. 46, No.2. Subscription Price, $1.25 a Year (Published Monthly), Single Number 


15 cents. Postage free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Rico, and Philippines. To Canada, 35 cents extra. 
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OUR MARCH BAZAR 


The March number of “ Harper’s Bazar ”—out about the 17th of February 


—will be a number no woman can afford to miss. 


things, an especially brilliant showing of Advance Spring Fashions. 

There will be, also, an especially dramatic instalment of Mrs. Gerry’s 
“ As Caesar’s Wife,”’ with extremely effective illustrations by 
James’ Montgomery Flagg. A tale which will appeal very strongly to women 


great novel, 


will a 
Almir: 


Royall, illustrated by John Ray. 


It will contain, among other 


in the March number, “ The End of the Open Road,” by Nina 
Another strong feature will be an 


article, A Land Debarred to Women, by Stanwood Cobb, with exquisite photo- 
graphs of the forbidden territory of Mt. Athos, its monastery, and its beautiful 
surroundings. Old and young alike will be interested in the first of a brilliant 
series of Beauty Talks, in which an expert on the subject of physical culture 
will tell women in words and photographs how to exercise in order to be strong 
and graceful, and how to reduce flesh. 

The great Happyland Club, which is growing bigger with each moment, 
and whose members are more and more enthusiastic as the days pass, is repre- 
sented by two pages in the March “ Bazar,” with beautiful illustrations and 
splendid reports for the children to read. Our $1,200 Prize Embroidery Contest 
is nearing its close, but women may still enter and may still win a prize, for 
the bars are not shut down until March Ist. The Economy Club, one of our 
most practical and helpful as well as popular features, is gaining new members 
all the time, and women vie with one enother in sending the most helpful sugges- 
tions. The Puzzles in the March “ Bazar” will appeal to thousands of new 


friends interested in that department. 


Nor must it be forgotten that the 


discussion, The Wife’s Share of the Income, is waxing more eloquent in each 
number, and that the prizes for the best contributions on that subject will soon 


be awarded. 


No woman can afford to miss the “ Bazar.” 


every 
woman’s interests, in and outside of the home. Subscribe for it NOW. 


Single 


of inspiration. 


copies | 5c. 


It stands for progress in 


Subscriptions $1.25 per year 


It is the magazine of ideals, 


ent of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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How Far Will " 
Dollar Go? 
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T depends largely 

upon food knowledge 
and food 
winter much money is 
wasted on indigestible 
foods that have very 
little “ fuel value” and 
hence impart no warmth 
and little nourishment 
to the body. There is 
more heat-making, 
muscle-building ma- 


sense. In 


terial in 


SHREDDED 


WHEAT 


than in beef or eggs. 
It contains all the body- 
building elements in the 
whole wheat prepared 
in a digestible form. 
Two Shredded Wheat 
Biscuits heated in an 
oven to restore crisp- 
ness and served with 
hot milk or with canned 
peaches, pears or other 
canned fruits will supply 
all the nutriment needed 
for a half day’s work. 
Nothing so satisfying 
and nothing so easy to 


prepare. 


Made only. by 


THE SHREDDED 
WHEAT COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


“’The feet that, creeping 
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“* Harper’s Bazar has no superior among the periodicals for women; it has a distinctive tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 
in homes of fashion and culture. Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 


thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. 
parents should provide it for their daughters. 


Indeed, Harper's Basar is both enchanting and educational, and wise 
It has the sustained literary quality which improves while it interests, and 


questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 
for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.’’—The Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE 

OW that woman is pressing into 

public life in some directions, and 
being forced into it in others, she may 
find herself helped by revising some of 
her age-long attitudes. Woman is nat- 
urally prone—even more so than man— 
to see only one possible side to things. 
Persons are her world, and prejudices her 
mainstay. The tolerance of man dis- 
mays her. Yet tolerance is the lesson of 
the outer world, in which all classes and 
conditions meet and strive and adjust and 
succeed in proportion to their skill in 
the effort. 

To accomplish anything worth while 
against opposition ope must understand 
the strength and the reasons of the op- 
posing side. Man has learned this. He 
listens to his opponents as impersonally 
as possible, governs his debates by fixed 
and tolerant rules, and is not dismayed 
when overborne for a while. Some women 
have learned this lesson, too, in public 
affairs; but, of course, the whole sheltered 
sex is not likely to understand it. The 
“right - feeling” woman, who becomes 
hysterical when opposed, is, alas! fre- 
quent, and so is the woman who cannot 
pull with those who are not within the 
narrow circle of her prejudices. 

Power resides with the worker who 
knows all the reasonable opposition to 
the work—and the way to meet it. The 
debater who can state the opposite side 
fairly and fully—and then bring better 
reasons—is the debater who wins. And 
the leader who can gather and hold 
diverse elements, understanding all, will 
always be followed—and followed to 
triumphant victory. 


THE JURY OF MATRONS 
MA’ has an old proverb—* Young 

men for battle, old men for coun- 
sel”—and it has held true ever since 
the days of the cave-dwellers. Woman 
has been in a slightly different position, 
since beauty and charm, the attributes 
of youth, have swayed the balance of 
power toward the younger of the sex, 
and disinclined them to take advice from 
the elder ones. But to-day, in the grow- 
ing solidarity of woman as a sex, the 
older woman is coming more and more 
into her right. 

It has always been the “jury of 
matrons ” who have laid down the social 
law, and the younger women have obeyed 
its conventions. And in the wider life 
of modern women the counselors are the 
elders, more than ever the rudder of the 
sex. In the clubs, all over the country, 
they sit in the seats of authority. They 
counsel legislation, and carry it forward 
before legislative bodies. 

The woman of forty and over is a 
growingly important public factor. She 
may or may not have wealth and posi- 
tion. She may be the head of a social 
movement, the leader of a trade-union, 
the center of an educational advance. 
Wherever she is, her counsel counts with 
her sex; and it ought to. For women, 
when they are wise and experienced, are 
the most disinterested, high-minded, and 
clear-visioned of counselors. 








Wisdom of the Moderns 


SEX 


Men have sight, women insight. 
Victor Hueco. 


Two things wanteth the true man—danger and 
diversion. Thercfore wanteth he woman as the 
most dangcrous plaything. NIETZSCHE. 


Woman’s happiness is in obeying. She objects 
to men who abdicate too much. MICHELET. 


I expect that woman will be the last thing 
civilized by man. GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Women have more of what is termed good sense 
than men. They cannot reason wrong, for they 
do not reason at all. HAZLITT. 


Every man tho is not a monster, a mathe- 
matician, or a mad philosopher is the slave of 
some woman or other. Gerorce ELior. 


What a strange thing is man and what a 
stranger is woman! BYRON. 


The best of the higher evolution of mind will 
never be safely reached until the woman accepts 


the irrevocable decree which made her woman 
and not man. Something in between she cannot 
be. S. Werr MITCHELL. 


The brain woman never interests us like the 
heurt woman; white roses please less than red. 
HoLMEs. 


Mankind, from Adam, have been women’s fools ; 
Women from Eve have been the devil’s tools. 
GRANVILLE. 


Woman is the nervous part of humanity, man 
the muscular. HALEE. 


It always warms a man to see a woman brave. 
STEVENSON. 
The test of civilization is the estimate of 
woman, .. . With inercasing moral light and 
larger liberty and more universal justice she be- 
gins to develop as an equal human being. 
Grorce WILLIAM CURTIs. 
Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O: 
Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O! 
BURNS. 


We have been mainly concerned with the rights 
of women to be like men; we are only now be- 
ginning to understand the rights of women to be 
unlike men. HAVELOCK ELLIs. 


That with woman love usually proceeds from 
the soul to the sense and sometimes does not 
reach that far; that with man it usually proceeds 
from the senses to the soul and sometimes never 
completes the journey—this is for both the most 
painful of the existing distinetions between man 
and woman. ELLEN Key. 


Woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse. Could we make her as the man, 
Siveet love were slain whose dearest bond is this: 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
a TENNYSON. 

All sex is one-sided. This one-sidedness is 
more distinctly expressed in one individual than 
another. Therefore, in every individual it can 
be better supplemented and neutralized by one 
than by another of the opposite sex, for cach 
one requires a one-sidedness which is the opposite 
of his or her own. Accordingly the most manly 
man will seek the most womanly woman, and vice 
versa. SCHOPENHAUER. 


If men are alicays inore or less deceived on the 
subject of women, it is because they forget that 
they and women do not speak altogether the 
same language and that words have not the same 
weight or the same meaning for them, especially 
in questions of feeling. AMIEL. 


What most I prize in woman 

Is her affections, not rer intellect. 

The intellect is finite. but the affections 

Are infinite and cannot be exhausted. 
LONGFELLOW. 


Disguise our bondage as we will, 
"Tis woman, woman rules us still. 
THOMAS Moore. 








Copyright, 1912, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 


LIVING CREATIVELY 

NY one can live acceptingly. Most 

people do, and complain as they ac- 
cept whatever time and fate bring with 
them. But very few persons live creative- 
Jy—though it is perfectly practicable and 
much more satisfactory both as to feel- 
ings and results. 

Resignation is all very well. But 
resignation is only a beginning, only a 
means to an end, in rational living. 
“Thy will be done ” does not mean * Thy 
will be accepted, and nothing done,” as 
many seem to think. The Divine will 
for every created human being is that 
that being’s life shall be useful and 
happy. If certain things are impossible, 
very well. But there are still great 
things lefit—the greatest things, the 
things in which humanity is likest to 
the Divine. Resignation is but a poor 
virtue alongside of courage, love, honor, 
integrity, and wisdom. 

These are creative, forward-going, vie- 
torious over time and fate, even in the 
most obscure lot. Indeed, the obscure 
places where things stagnate are where 
the creative person is most needed and 
most often sadly lacking. A loving heart, 
a strong purpose, beginning anywhere in 
the round world, creates results. The 
woman who takes this thought to heart 
ean and will become a power for good 
wherever she is and whatever her circum- 
stances may be. 


IDEALS IN THE FAMILY 
[|S any household the future of its in- 
mates can largely be foretold by any 
observer with a taste for psychology. For 
in maturity the thoughts that are ha- 
bitual govern the future of the thinker; 
and in childhood the thoughts that sur- 
round the infant mind shape it to future 
issues. What is to come, in every family, 
is being woven in the loom of the pres- 
ent, day by day. And the most casual 
student of life can see what it will be. 

A household where the habitual thought 
is of money—either the need of money 
or the pride of wealth—has no future of 
ideals or of culture .The parents will be- 
come avaricious or self-indulgent, and in 
neither case happy. The children will 
either be greedy or spendthrift, as far as 
their environment can make ‘them so 
and no one has yet accurately calculated 
the power of environment on the char- 
acter. The future of such a household 
is sure to be undesirable, narrow, and 
unworthy. 

On the other hand, where the parents 
are habitually unselfish, high-minded, and 
progressive, their future is bound to 
widen, and their children are more. than 
likely to make their mark in the com- 
munity. In a family where there is no 
training, where the mother impresses no 
ideals upon her girls, and the father 
teaches the boys no lessons of self-control, 
it is perfectly plain what will happen 
when the children go out to meet the 
world. All this is, surely, axiomatic. 
Yet how many forget it, and expect a 
future detached from all present prepara- 
tion within the greatest of preparatory 
fields—the four walls of home! 
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cd E’RE goin’ to play a new game with you, 
W Maudie,” announced Helen Adeline, with 

gracious condescension, as she approached 
that young person in the garden, where she was, as 
usual, engaged in the manufacture of mud pies. 
“We're goin’ to make you a ‘ciple of New Thought 
Mamma’s a ciple now an’ so is Miss Martin. .So you 
Are you glad?’ 


must be one, too. 

Genevieve Maud looked doubtful. Four years of 
intimate daily association with her sisters, Helen 
Adeline and Grace Margaret, had led her to turn a 


Dreyfen 


Reclining languidly 


suspicious regard on any suggestion concerning her- 
self that came from them. She knew, too, that such 
suggestions usually concealed some deadly ethical 
purpose tending toward her spiritual uplifting. 
Projects for her improvement occupied many of the 
waking hours of her elders, and the two little girls 
concentrated in their efforts toward this end all the 
imaginative powers inherited from the visionary but 
saintly minister who was their father. 
Their own improvement interested 
them far less than Maudie’s; it was 
indeed conspicuously neglected. She 
was their little garden in which they 
planted and uprooted with no con- 
sideration for the tiny plot that was 
the scene of their activities. 
Genevieve Maud formed a sym- 
metrical hole in a_ perfectly fresh 
mud cake by the effective method of 
poking one dirty finger through it. 
Seated close to the small mud puddle 
she had just made in the garden and 
which, for the present, she regarded 
as offering sufficient scope for her 
energies, she surveyed the result of 
her latest efforts with her head on 
one side and an expression of de- 
tachment on her brow. She seemed 
not to hear her sister’s words. That 
young person, thus rudely ignored, re- 
garded her with natural resentment. 
“Tm talkin’ to you, Maudie,” she 
explained, patiently, after a moment 
of hurt silence, “ an’ I don’t wonder 
that papa’s ’scouraged about you. | 
heard him say again yesterday that 
he was more ’scouraged about you 
every day. He told Miss Martin. 
He said: ‘I don’t know what we'll 
do about that child. She is running 
wild.’ ” 
“Running wild is like dogs and 
animals,” interpolated Grace Mar- 
garet, helpfully. She had joined 
her older sister now, and, strength- 
ened by this alliance, the two stood 
side by side, their arms lovingly inter- 
twined, gazing down upon Genevieve 
Maud and her cakes and her soiled 
pinafore with austere disapproval in 
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Genevieve Maud grunted 
hon-committally and entered upon the preparation 
of another mud cake, but Helen Adeline checked 
this culinary effort by grasping her hand and lifting 
her to her feet. 

“Come right straight along now, Maudie,” she 
commanded. “You've got to stop makin’ pies, an’ 
you’ve got to sit down on that bench over there, and 
you’ve got to listen and pay ‘tention to what we say.” 

She led the child across the grass and lifted her 
into a garden seat as she spoke, and Genevieve Maud, 
who really wished to hear something of the new game, 
but had learned from sad experience the unwisdom 
of enthusiasm. during preliminary approaches, sat 
rigid in sulky aloofness. Her sisters, her expression 
seemed to say, were as the snows of yesteryear. Her 
thoughts were on higher things. 

“Tf you don’t listen an’ like it,’ continued Helen 
Adeline, darkly, “ we'll go right straight off an’ leave 
you an’ we'll play the game all by ourselves an’ you 
won’t be nothing. But if you’re good we'll stay an’ 
play with you an’ we'll let you be the game. Then 
you'll be a ’eiple of New Thought.” 

She seated herself beside the infant as she spoke 
and Grace Margaret promptly followed her example. 
Genevieve Maud endeavored to reflect, but she was 
sadly handicapped. She did not know that her sis- 
ters were under strict orders to remain in the garden 
with her throughout that hot Friday afternoon, amus- 
ing her to a degree which would prevent her from 
disturbing her invalid mother or her father, busy over 
his sermon. Neither did she know that their present 
purpose was to persuade her to go to sleep at the 
earliest possible moment, thus leaving them free to 
follow diversions more stimulating than her society. 
She did know, however, that being the “ game” with 


their sharp young eyes. 
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She formed a symmetrical hole in a mud cake 
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Grace Margaret and Helen Adeline as fellow-players 


was usually an exciting experience, sometimes le: 
ant, sometimes terrifying, but never, under any 


Towering over her looking very large 


Maud disliked m 
courage and wel 


monotonous. Genevieve 
also had a_ high 
developed curiosity. 

“Nice game?” she asked, tentatively, as one w! 
is willing to lend an open mind to t! 
opinions of others, though  withou! 
prejudice herself. 

Her sisters nodded impressively. 

“ A beautiful game,” declared (rae 
Margaret. “You be a ’ciple of New 
Thought an’ then you get wel! al 
strong an’ good. If you don’t be it 
then p’r’aps you won’t never get ool 
Sin is disease. That’s why you're * 
bad, Maudie,’ she ended, kindly. 

Genevieve Maud passed lightly over 
this gloomy statement. 

“ Play with Maudie?” she inquired 
ingratiatingly, seeking fresh a-su! 
ance on that important point. 

Again the sisters nodded. (:rac 
Margaret, charmed with her new rol 
of demonstrator, would have clu ig \ 
it, but Helen Adeline silenced lie’ 
with a glance as she opened her » 0! 
to speak. Grace Margaret wa-~ i! 
nine. To meet the next situatio! 
required the ripe experience of ¢ eve! 
which was the age of Helen Adel ie 

“It’s awful nice, Maudie,” ‘eg! 
that young lady, eagerly. “ You dont 
have to have anything at all, reall) 
You only think about it and it’s jus 
the same.” 

Genevieve Maud shot a suspicivls 
glance at her and her open mit 
closed suddenly against the unccrta!! 
allurements of the new game. ‘I 
declined to warm up to a coniitio! 
so vaguely outlined and so lacking 
as it were, in color. With her lowe’ 
lip dropped a little she sivlidl) 
awaited further light. Helen Ate 
line continued slowly, expericncilt 
some difficulty in outlining « Pp! 
gamme which, while really @ 
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couraging somnolence, would suggest sufficient action 
to meet the exacting tastes of her small sister. 

“You think of nice things,” she continued, haziiy, 
“an’ you just think of them an’ think of them. Then 
by an’ by you—you—you get them—p’r’aps. The 
best way to play it is for Helen Adeline an’ me to 
read while you go over an’ lie down in that corner an’ 
think, ‘cause you must not be ’sturbed when you think. 
You know papa never is ’sturbed when he thinks.” 

Genevieve Maud’s mouth opened. Now ‘she knew 
what the new game was and with all the strength of 
per passionate little soul she repudiated it. It was 
just a dark plan to get rid of her—exactly such a 
plan as had successfully worked out many times be- 
fore. But Genevieve Maud was getting wary. The howl 
which emerged from her lips was checked by the quick 
nand of Helen Adeline stretched across her mouth. 

“Wait, Maudie,” she urged, hastily. “ You'll wake 
mamma an’ ’sturb papa. You haven’t heard all of it. 
There’s lots more.” 

Maudie waited, her mouth still open that no time 
might be lost if she decided to resume her vocal 
efforts. 

*}ou think of nice things,” Helen Adeline went 
on, impressively, “ an’ then we do them. We do them 
becatise you’re a poor sinful worm an’ p’r’aps they'll 
make you good like mamma. Won't it be nice to think 
of things an’ let Grace Margaret an’ me do them for 
you’ Isn’t that a nice game?” 

' “She ean’t think of anything,” she added in a quick 
iside to Grace Margaret. “ She’ll fall ’sleep when she 
tries.’ 

Genevieve Maud reflected again. She saw possi- 
bilitives. Her mouth closed. Observing this, her anx- 
jous -isters drew a long breath of relief and regarded 
the matter as settled. Gladly they rose to their feet. 
fhe preliminaries were over. 

“Surely do things?” asked Genevieve Maud, 
pathetie doubt. 

“Surely do them,” echoed the others. 

Genevieve Maude nodded. It was a promise. 

“That’s a good little girl,’ murmured Grace Mar- 
encouragingly. ‘ Now you come over here an’ 


with 


garet, 


lie down in the shade and think and think and think. 
And when you think 


Helen an’ I will read our book. 
of something nice we'll do it.” 


Ina 


‘Think of 


briskly. 


cookie,” remarked Genevieve Maud, 
Her sisters glanced at each other. The 
novice had mastered the rules of the new game with 
startling rapidity, but at least she had not demanded 
the impossible, and it might be necessary to humor 
her for a few minutes. 

“All right,” said Grace Margaret, briefly. “I'll 
get one for you.” She started for the house, and an 
expression of sweet content settled over the features 
of the “’eiple.” She approved of the new game. Its 
spirii entered into her. Turning to Helen Adeline, 
who was beginning to look thoughtful, she made an- 
other play. 

“Think milk,” she remarked, pleasantly. 

Helen Adeline was annoyed. 

“\hy didn’t you say so before,” she demanded, 
cross'y, ““ when Gracie went for the cookie? Now I’ve 
got to go, too.” 

She went, and the expression of well-being on Gene- 
Vieve Maud’s round face deepened into one that was 
almost smug as she watched her older sister walking 
toward the house in obedience to her behest. Usually 
tt Was she who ran errands and waited on her elders 
till hor fat legs ached. Really there was something 
in this new game. 

‘Nice game,” she remarked in gracious approval 
When her sisters returned to her side with the modest 
collation she had ordered. “ Nice game,” she repeated, 
dreamily, when it had disappeared. They caught the 
content in her tone and exchanged glances of relief. 

“ Now you lie right down here, Maudie,” advised 
Helen Adeline, gently. “Right down in this nice, 
shady place. I'll put a little shawl over you and 
you can shut your eyes and think and think New 
Thoughts.” 

She arranged the child comfortably as she talked, 
and Genevieve Maud, yielding herself luxuriously to 
these sisterly attentions, but not for an instant re- 
laxing her hold on the principle of the new game, took 
another deep dive into her consciousness. 





frenzy of enthusiasm she worked on 
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“She'll be off in a min- 
ute,” murmured Helen Ade- 
line in a glad aside to Grace 
Margaret. “Then we can—” 

But Genevieve Maud was 
already coming to the sur- 
face with her prize. 

“Think Gracie’s new 
sash,” she announced, con- 
tentedly. “Think Addie’s 
chain an’ lanmal-book.” 

There was an instant of 
horrified silence on the part 
of her auditors. Then Grace 
Margaret broke into sharp 
protest. 

“She can’t have my new 
sash,” she declared. “She 
can’t either have it. She'd 
tear it or get it dirty. I 
won't let her have it.” But 
Helen Adeline’s thoughts 
had passed beyond the mo- 
ment. 

“Go and get it,” she said, 
decisively, “ an’ my chain, 
We promised an’ we’ve 
got to. Papa says we al- 
ways must when we prom- 
ise. Besides, they'll keep 
her quiet. She won’t dare 
to play in them. Don’t you 
see? Then pretty soon 
she’ll—” An _ expressive 
pantomime behind the in- 
fant’s back finished the 
thought. 

Grace Margaret saw. Departing with reluctant feet, 
she returned with the sash, the chain, and the animal- 
book the novice in the new game had demanded. The 
latter rewarded her with a smile of melting sweetness. 

“ Nice game,” Genevieve Maud announced generous 
ly again as they tied the wide, brilliant sash across 
her stomach, leaving the bow in front in accordance 
with her strict orders that it be placed where she her- 
self might enjoy its beauty. Then they fastened the 

chain around her neck, opened the pages 
of the “ lanmal ”-book in obedience to the 
imperious wave of her fat hand, and pre- 
pared for a restful interval. 

“Think Addie’s ring,” remarked 
vieve Maud, placidly, when these needs 
had been met. “Think Addie’s ring. 
Think Gracie’s ring.” 

Very slowly Helen Adeline drew from 
her finger the precious possession. with its 
tiny blue stone, and fastened it firmly on 
the thumb of Genevieve Maud, this be 
ing the only one of the young person’s 
fingers large enough to hold it. Even 
there it slid up and down uncertainly. 
With a look of unutterable reproach and 
corroding doubt, Grace Margaret followed 
her example and decorated the other 
thumb. 

- “If you lose that ring, Maudie May 
hew—” 
feeling. 

“How can she lose it?” 
severely, her own nerves succumbing to 
the unexpected strain of this painful oc- 
easion. “ She’s got to stay right here on 
this shawl, hasn't she? 
here an’ think. That’s the game.” 

If that was the game, Genevieve Maud was rapidly 

qualifying as an expert at it. 

“ Think Gracie’s pocke’book,” she murmured, affably. 

“ Think Gracie’s par’sol. Think Gracie’s music-box.” 

Grace Margaret groaned and turned on her older 
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she began in a tone of suppressed 
Helen Adeline stopped her. 
she demanded, 


She’s got to stay 


sister a look which showed that for the time at least 
the two had come to the parting of life’s ways. 
“You thought of this game,” she remarked, with 


poignant bitterness. Then without another word she 
went to the house, gathered up these most cherished 
of her earthly possessions, and, bringing them back, 
laid them at the feet of the latest disciple of the New 
Thought, with the look of one who gazes for the last 
time into the face of the Best Beloved. The “ ‘ciple ” 
was deeply touched by the gratifying promptness of 
this attention. It seemed also to act as a mental 
stimulus. 

“ Think Gracie’s—” 
the words died on her innocent lips. 


she began, blithely, but 
Grace 


Margaret was towering over her, looking 
very, very large. 
“Genevieve Maud Mayhew,” she began, 


sternly, “ don’t you dare to think of a single 
nother one of my things till you think of 
some of Addie’s! She’s got things just as 
nice as mine.” 

The brow of Helen Adeline, which had 
borne a look of high serenity until now, 
clouded suddenly. 

“That ain’t fair,” she hissed. But the 
mind of Genevieve Maud was already travel- 
ing along the new route indicated. 

“Think Addie’s paint-box an’ cards,” she 
chirped, happily. “Think dwink - water. 
Think Addie’s geetar. Think—’ But Addie 
had fled, cherishing a pathetic hope that 
prompt acquiescence in the matter of these 
desires might check for a few moments such 
feverish working of the infant mind, or at 
least divert its attention. When she re- 
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being on her round face deepened 
turned, carrying the paint-box on the guitar and pre 
cariously balancing the glass of water on a pack of 
painting-cards, the face of Grace Margaret had pet 
ceptibly brightened. 

She’s thought of your French doll,” she 
“an’ the beads Miss Martin gave you, an’ you 
box.” 

Helen Adeline turned upon her savagely. “ You told 
her,” she cried, desperately. “ You know you did.” 
Margaret outraged by this unjust ac 

‘I didn’t neither,” she retorted, with much 
herself. She's 


giggled. 
r ie 


ewel 


Grace was 
cusation. 
heat. ‘She thought of ’em all by 
thinking of just lots of things.” 

She was, indeed. Reclining languidly on the striped 
shawl, with rings on her thumbs, the chain 
her neck, the new sash well displayed on het 
and the treasured 
older sisters, hitherto so unattainable, now so miracu 
lously there within Maud proved 
herself of the metile of which opportunists are made. 
If Fortune ever knocked at Genevieve Maud’s door, it 


round 
plump 
most 


stomach, possessions of her 


reach, Genevieve 


is probable that the foolish jade would have little 
left to offer others afterward. 

“Think Addie’s doll.” chanted Genevieve Maud 
“Think Addie’s beads. Think Addie’s  jew’-box. 
Think Gracie’s 1/1 trunk. Think Gracie’s pencils 
Think Gracie’s paper dolls.” 

The two’ sisters walked slowly away together in 
silence. In Helen Adeline’s soul was the bitter con 


that not 
herself after this harrowing experience, but that for 
all time she had lost her hitherto unquestioned leader 
ship over Grace Margaret. As they returned, bearing 


sciousness only had she lost confidence in 


their burdens, the latter spoke for the first time. 
“Well, anyway,” she said, bravely, “she can’t ask 
for nothing more now because there ain't nothing 


more. She's got all our new things—every single one.” 

The reflection dimly comforted them both. The man 
to whom the worst has happened has little to fear of 
Fate. They sadly underestimated, however, the in- 
tellectual resources of their small sister. 


“Think kitten,” she commanded, joyfully, when 
they again reached her side. “Think Addie’s little 
bath - tub. Think water. Think Addie’s boat 
Think—” 


But at this point Helen Adeline had an inspiration. 

“You mustn't think any Maudie,” she an- 
nounced, with incisive firmness 

“The game’s over now. We 
more.” 

Grace Margaret regarded her with heartfelt ap 
proval, which found no reflection, however, in the 
heart of Genevieve Maud. Not for the new “ ciple” 
was this abrupt ending of an episode so deeply grati 
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ain't playing it any 





Genevieve Maud} looked at it regretfully 
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And opened the pages of the lanmal book 


fying. The silence of the sunny old garden was broken 
by a shriek of the volume and carrying power pos- 
sible only to the lungs of Genevieve Maud Mayhew 
and for which that young person was already far 
famed. She was refilling her lungs now, in prepara- 
tion for a second outbreak, when Helen Adeline, re- 
membering the explicit instructions of her father, 
weakly capitulated 

“Oh, well, we are, then. We are playing,” she 
said, hurriedly. “ But we’re going to play another 
part of it now. You can’t have any more of our 
things because we haven't got any more things. It 
isn’t good to think ’bout too many things,” she added, 
with deep conviction. “ An’ we can’t do any more 


things because we're tired. Now you must think 
things and do them your own self. But lie down first, 
Maudie, an’ shut your eyes an’ rest. You’ve been 


thinking awful hard.” 

Genevieve Maud accepted this deserved tribute with 
modest pride and as no more than her due. But she 
had a better plan than lying down. If Helen Adeline 
and Grace Margaret wished to go away and leave 
her now they could go with her blessing, provided 
they left their possessions behind. Her own immediate 
future was provided for. She could both think of 
things and do them. That part of the game suited 
her admirably. 

Go ’way,” she commanded, gently. “ Maudie play her 
Maudie think things. Maudie do things.” 
The corroding iron of suspicion 


own self. 

They hesitated. 
entered their souls. 

“She might hurt our things,” 
Margaret, fretfally, “or lose them. 
them away from her first?” 

They regarded Genevieve Maud hopelessly for a 
moment. It was all too plain that they could not. 
Helen Adeline reflected rapidly. 

“JT think she’s sleepy,” she said, optimistically. 
“I think she'll go to sleep pretty soon. Her voice 
sounded: just as sleepy. B’sides, we can watch her. 
We'll go off in the other corner an’ read an’ every 
little while we'll look at her till she goes to sleep.” 

Turning to the infant, she fixed her with a com- 
manding eye. “Now you be good, Maudie Mayhew,” 
she said, impressively. ‘“ You’re just a poor, miser’ble 
worm an’ you can’t be a ‘ciple unless you’re good. 
You let our things alone—all ‘cept the book an’ the 
bath-tub. You can play with those an’ make some 
mud pies, too.” 

Five minutes later the sisters were deeply absorbed 
in A Terrible Temptation, which Helen Adeline had 
surreptitiously borrowed from a girl at school. It 
was hard to remember to turn from this absorbing 
romance to the repeated contemplation of a small, fat 
child of four, who, with her back coldly turned toward 
them, was apparently quietly entertaining herself in 
the innocent fashion suited to her tender years. They 
forgot her. 

But the feverish working of Genevieve Maud’s mind 
continued. Even as the sound of their shoes on the 
gravel path had died away she thought of a purple 
doll with no hair. Helen Adeline’s French doll was 
pink and had hair, but Grace Margaret’s box of 


murmured Grace 
Can’t we take 


paints was there, too, and Genevieve Maud had al- 
ready learned, subconsciously, that one.sees the vision 
first and then makes it plain to others.. Had she not 
been ordered to think of things and then do them? 
The glass of water, only partly emptied, stood before 
her, and the half-filled bath-tub with the little boat 
and much paint and many brushes. With hands trem- 
bling with eagerness she undressed the doll. Then she 
set to work. 

Inspired by her success with the doll, whose appear- 
ance was indeed so changed that the horrified Helen 
Adeline herself failed to recognize it when they met 
again, Genevieve Maud yearned for a larger canvas, 
as it were. Dreamily she touched up her own small 
features with rich stripes of red and green paint, 
applied partly with the brushes and partly with im- 
pressionistic smears of her own small paint-covered 
fingers. Then, on a sudden impulse, she undressed 
and painted her small body from head to foot. She 
could see the effect on her legs and stomach. It was 
inspiring. In a frenzy of enthusiasm she worked on. 

The white kitten came next. It had been slumber- 
ing peacefully, but Genevieve Maud seized it, and, 
despite some clawings, produced a barred pink and 
blue effect. sufficiently bizarre in appearance to satisfy 
even her exacting tastes. Indeed, she subsequently 
endeavored to wash off some of this in the bath-tub, 
but without success. From the living animals to the 
pictured ones was a logical step. The animals in 
Grace Margaret’s “Janmal”-book were touched up, 
and the paper dolls were given new coats of startling 
brilliance. It was at this point that the guitar broke, 
for Genevieve Maud was sitting on it and as she 
bounced up and down in an artist’s ecstasy over some 
completed effect the delicate rosewood frame gave way. 
Genevieve Maud looked at it regretfully. It had been 
her purpose to explore its interior later and learn 
where the music came from when Miss Martin played 
on it. Now an earnest investigation revealed only 
some pieces of wood and a few strings on which Helen 
Adeline’s beads and the rings were promptly restrung. 
A few of the*beads and one of the rings were lost 
in the transfer, but on the whole it was neatly made, 
for Genevieve Maud had mastered this gentle art 
during a brief but exciting experience in a kinder- 
garten. The music-box remained and she explored 
the interior of that with two sticks and a stirring- 
spoon the cook had lent her for the mud pies. The 
investigation yielded little in the way of results at 
the time, but Grace Margaret observed them the 
next morning and was moved even to tears. The 
discovery of Helen Adeline’s pocketbook, deep in its 
interior, perceptibly relieved both that young person 
and the music-box, but this was many days. later. 
In the mean time, while the afternoon was waning, 
Genevieve Maud had casually dropped the painted 
kitten into the trunk and closed the lid, dropped the 
doll into the half-tilled toy bath-tub on which a sub- 
stantial toy boat begged vainly for recognition, and 
laid the paper dolls in to keep them company. Then 
weary of these innocent diversions, and somewhat 
chilly as well, she draped the folds of the shawl 
around her and dropped into a restful slumber. 








It was thus they found her when, two hours late, 
they closed their book guiltily and came in searc}, ,; 
her. 
“TI guess we shouldn’t have left Maudie alone % 
long, p’r’aps,” hazarded Grace Margaret, sagely, as the, 
approached the sleeping baby. 

“ She’s been awful quiet,” murmured Helen Adeline 
uncomfortably. “I guess she got tired thinking y 
much an’ had to sleep to get rested. “Most alway, 
she’s pretty bad when she’s quiet, but she’s sleeping 
now, isn’t she?” 

She was, though it took a long moment of silen 
stupefied observation to convince her sisters that t\y 
objects on the old shawl represented Genevieve \ayj 
and what was left of their treasures. “She had kicka 
off the shawl, and in the soft light of the late afte 
noon sun the lurid streaks on the child and the (oj 
took on the character of a bad dream. To this cffeq 
the surrounding wreckage greatly added. Nothing 
was as it had been. Genevieve Maud had looked y 
cach object, had seen its imperfections, had visualize 
it in its newer, different form, and had wrought wit) 
frenzy to make her vision clear to others. That sy 
had produced an effect no observer could deny.  \Vit) 
a ery of horror Grace Margaret and Helen Adeline 
fell upon her. 

“Genevieve Maud Mayhew,” gasped Helen Adeline 
seizing her roughly by an arm, “you wake righ; 
straight up this minute and look what you've done, 

Genevieve Maud awoke and looked, drowsily at tirs 
then with dawning, pleasant memory lighting u)) ler 
round face. 

“Maudie thinked lots of things,’ she said, cop. 
tentedly. “Like nice game. Play nice game wit! 
Maudie?” 

But her sisters were supporting each other in their 
great common sorrow, while big tears rolled down their 
cheeks. Genevieve Maud regarded this sad scene wit) 
interest. They seemed not to like what she had done 

“ Don’t ery,” she urged, cheerfully. “ Maudie «oni 
ery.” 

The irony of this entered their souls. Turning from 
her, they wept afresh. Then Helen Adeline, moved 
by the responsibility of greater age and experience 
resolutely wiped her eyes. 

“Tt ain’t her fault,” she said, drearily. 


’ 


“ She's too 


little. It’s our fault. If we’d ‘mused her an’ not 
read an’ left her 
alone to think *bout 
things—” 
Grace Margaret 
nodded. “Yes, an’ 
we made her think, 
too,” she added, 
gloomily. “We just 


started her an’ p’r’aps 
she couldn’t stop. We 
made her a_ ciple. 
P’r’aps ‘ciples can’t 
stop. Don’t let’s ever 
think things again, 
Addie, or let her. 
will we?” 

Helen Adeline 
shook her head. She 
had just released the 
kitten and discovered 





the guitar and she 
was almost beyond 
speech. 
“Tf that’s what 
thinking new thoughts | 
is—” she began, bit- “Jus’ poor, miser’hle 





terly, but Genevieve . worm” 
Maud interrupted her. 

“Like new game,” she chanted, happily. “ ‘Vhink 
Gracie’s white slippers. Think Addie’s eoquet st— 
but thought ended there. Grace Margaret had pulled 
her to her feet and was bending over her, looking 
deep into her eyes with fire in her own. 

“Genevieve Maud Mayhew,” she said, slowly ani 
with awful clearness, “ if you ever think one “single 
‘nother thought about my things or Addie’s, evn 4 
weeny bit of a thought, I’ll—I’ll slap you.” 

Genevieve Maud sighed. Thus was the New Thought 
movement stamped out, as it were, in her circle. She 
wondered why. She could not feel that it had been 
a failure. Indeed, there had been something inspit 
ing in the freedom of that glorious day. However. si 
was in the minority, for it was evident that |lelen 
Adeline sided with her sister and that both wer 
against her. It was evident, too, that she had sivned 

“ Aw right,” she said, briefly. 

Then really moved at last by their unrestr ined 
grief she made at once her confession and her ap« logy 

Jus’ poor, miser’ble worm,” she murmured, «:dly 
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USIC-LOVERS have been much interested in the return to this 

country, after three years, of Vladimir de Pachmann. At first 

the fear was expressed by some of his hearers that the great 

Russian pianist had perhaps lost some of the brilliance of his earlier play- 

ing. But this fear was groundless. He is, as always, a little uneven in 

his work, but his best work is with one exception the best that is offered 

by any one. And not even Paderewski plays Chopin as de Pachmann does. 

Efrem Zimbalist has won for himself already a high place in the hearts 

of American concert-goers. He is still quite young—another youthful 
violinist like Mischa Elman. This is his first visit to America. 

Madame Schumann-Heink comes back to her round of song recitals here 

from a new series of triumphs abroad. During the past summer she has 
sung with great success in Beyreuth, Vienna, and other cities. 
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Of Josef Hofmann one can speak only in superlatives. Each 
he gains in power, in technique. The promise of his early days as a 
phenomenon has been richly fulfilled as he passed into manhood. 

John McCormack and Marie Norelle sang together in a series of recitals 
last year, and warm was the praise they won by their Irish songs 

Bachaus, the new pianist; made his American début on January 5th as 
a soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra. He comes to us with an 
excellent European reputation. 

Arthur Nikisch, formerly conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
writes of Friiulein Elena Gerhardt as “ the world’s greatest Leider singer.” 
She comes to America for the first time this season. 

Reed Miller’s success has been uninterrupted since his first New York ap- 
pearance with the Symphony Orchestra five years ago. 
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CHAPTER ITI 

ARD had sent a telegram from Chicago that 
Wy he would be back for the opening of court 

on the third day. But when Cowperthwaite 
came into the court-room, although it was already 
comfortably full of spectators, the prosecuting at- 
torney had not yet appeared. Cowperthwaite took 
his place on the side reserved for the prosecution, and 
waited. 

Criminal Court No. 2 was a large and handsome 
room. In fact, the whole City Hall was a tribute to 
the Mayo machine. The gentlemen must have had a 
certain amount of civic pride to have allowed so 
large a proportion of the millions expended to go 
into the structure. One side of the court-room gave 
on an inner court; two sides were on the street. Ex- 
cept for the front wall, with the judge’s imposing red- 
canopied chair in the center, the big room seemed all 
of windows. 

The people continued to stream in; in another half- 
hour the room would be crowded. Kenneth Ward 
had established a reputation for a certain hard-headed 
driving at an honest purpose that was making him 
popular as a head-liner in the more independent news- 
papers. Moreover, it was getting to be probable that 
each day would furnish a sensation. Everywhere there 
were stirring, the subdued hum of conversation, a 
rustle of expectation. Below the judge’s desk, the 
pen on the right hand, the clerk of the court, a youth 
of a light and facetious turn of mind, given to flowing 
neckties and magenta socks, had already placed in 
methodical piles before him the documents that would 
be needed in the Garvin case, humming meantime 
a melody sung by the musical comedy star who the 
night before had tripped over the local boards. 

Below the bar of the shining redwood railing neither 
of the two lawyers for the defense of Garvin had 
appeared. On the other side of Cowperthwaite, be- 
yond Ward’s empty chair, Wilson, the young assistant 
city attorney, was feverishly cramming the figures 
that it was his part of the assignment to reel off; 
Ward himself never cared for the technical part. 
Cowperthwaite leaned forward to see whether Ken 
was coming in yet. He was not; and Cowperthwaite 
settled back, smiling a little ironically to himself to 
realize that he was awaiting Ken’s coming with de- 
cided suspense. 

“Any man might be allowed some curiosity about 
seeing a friend after a scene like that of the other 
day,” he thought, still smiling. “I wonder how old 
Ken will like to find me here.” 

In a few minutes Garvin appeared, a little gray 
man with an alert and nervous bearing. A few late- 
comers were drifting in. With a start of surprise 
Cowperthwaite saw that Mayo himself had taken a 
seat just back of Garvin and his counsel. Cowper- 
thwaite, too, had heard the rumor that Mayo had 
left the city. The Big Man seemed entirely confident. 

“He has pluck, of course,” thought Cowperthwaite. 
By Mayo’s side was a fair young slip of a girl. Mayo 
was not a man to bring his private affairs into the 
limelight. Yet, somehow, all the city knew of his 
devotion to his one motherless child. 

People were beginning to crane their necks reproach- 
fully toward the door that would not disgorge Ward; 
the buzz of conversation rose higher. It was checked 
into sudden silence. Cowperthwaite’s eyes followed 
the direction that all were taking. With his head 
down and shouldering his way blindly through the 
knot of hangers-on about the door—each one eager 
for a sign of recognition—Ward had entered the 
room, 


When he came within a few feet of Cowperthwaite 
he raised his head and saw the man he had allowed 
to leave his house in the gray light of a morning 
three days back. Ward halted for a perceptible mo- 
ment. Then he came steadily on, passed back of 
Cowperthwaite’s chair, where his friend heard a single 
hard-drawn breath, and so took his seat between Wil- 
son and the new associate counsel. 

Every one stirred and then settled again. Judge 
Barnard appeared and took his seat under the large 
and assertively gilt State coat of arms. The bailiff 
hurried through his nasal: “ Hear ye, hear ye! This 
honorable branch of the criminal court of Rose 
County is now in session!” Garvin, who had been 
biting his finger nails in nervous impatience, sat 
back. Mayo leaned forward and directed a brilliant- 
ly piercing look at the attorney. For a moment he 
stood to see Ward better. Then one saw that Mayo 
was a Big Man indeed, big and powerful and fair. 
His hair, which had been unusually blond in his 
youth, was ash-white now and waving, like his heavy 
mustache that belonged to a day when the buccaneer- 
cavalier type was the model that men aimed for. His 
clear blond skin, of a singular delicacy save for a few 
golden-brown freckles, was tinged with a wholesome 
floridness. And his eyes were an unexpectedly bright 
blue, so clear and shrewd and brilliant that they 
became easily the dominant impression of his face. 
The man’s fair head, liberally dusted with white, made 
one think of hoar frost on ripe fruit; there was some- 
thing that brought to the imagination inevitably a 
powerful figure standing in the prow of some adven- 
turing ship beat by salt winds and bound for enter- 
prise where only might should prevail. 

Ward shook his head impatiently in response to 
some friendly inquiry of his young assistant. He took 
his seat with the slightest possible recognition of 
Cowperthwaite’s greeting. Wilson fell back, too young 
to hide that he felt rebuffed. 

“Never failed to be in his place before, the first 
one of all; it was natural enough to think the train 
was late or he might be ill. Don’t see why he needs 
to be so short about it!” So Wilson thought, with 
a sense of injury. 

There were the usual routine preliminaries before 
Lyman’s testimony, held over from the last session, 
was resumed. Cowperthwaite looked with some curi- 
osity at Ward frowning over the papers in his hand. 
The attorney sat with his large bulk turned as far 
as possible away from Cowperthwaite. 

A man of Cowperthwaite’s type, all incisive mind 
and taut-stretched nervous system and with no more 
bulk and muscle than was necessary to equip him 
for the ordinary physical activities of life, was not 
apt to show plainly the effect of strain and emotion. 
But the suspense of the last days had really been 
hard on him. So he was possibly a trifle paler than 
usual. But the lines of his face expressed, as ever, 
a somewhat aloof personality dominated by an active 
and temperate mind. He was not abnormally im- 
aginative. Yet as he looked at Ken it seemed to 
him that he was the spectator of an upheaval of the 
man’s whole moral nature, a reversal of all estab- 
lished forces, so complete that for an instant he won- 
dered uneasily whether it could ever be restored. 
At one moment he doubted whether any one could 
fail to see what he saw; the next he said to himself, 
with his usual detached lightness: 

“What nonsense! It’s nothing but that the man 
has lost some sleep.” 

But even with the words Cowperthwaite had returned 
to his uneasy contemplation: Big man as Ken was 


physically, he had always carried his height and bulk 
so buoyantly that one was impressed not with the 
fact of weight, but of a force in action. Now his 
shoulders sagged and the weariness evidenced in his 
bearing made mere bulk more evident; the whole man 
was something more earthy, almost gross. The abrupt 
and forceful line of his large, strong features was 
harsh in the pitilessly clear and pure light that flooded 
the court-room. ‘The swarthiness of his skin, unre 
lieved by the ruddy color that was part of the man’s 
vitality, seemed sallow and unwholesome; the white 
lock tumbled over his forehead among the wild masses 
of his hair like a streak of dejection, a signal of 
surrender; his eyes burned black and somber and 
unholy. Even Cowperthwaite, detached and imper 
sonal as was his attitude toward other men’s moods. 
even those of a friend, shivered a little at sight of the 
ruin for which he was to some extent responsible 
and was glad that he had already taken steps to 
make Ken understand how unnecessary was his suf 
fering. 

“Why didn’t I do it at the time?” he wondered. 
with some self-reproach. “I certainly could have con 
vineed him, in spite of Ruth’s blundering. But no, | 
was perfectly willing to have him have the most 
uncomfortable time possible—much as I have always 
liked old Ken, too. Queer bundle of contradictions 
we are. I-suppose that particular devil was a left 
over from the choice collection I used to entertain at 
their expense some years back. Great Cesar! One 
would have thought I hated the man! Oh, well, in- 
stinct’s strong. It’s a law of our nature we can’t 
escape—two stags fighting over a doe. There’s not 
much to choose between us, man or animal. Only 
the man chooses a particularly devilish form of menta! 
torture and the stag does a kindlier deed with his 
horns—at some. personal risk to himself, moreover. 

“But Ken was so particularly unbearable,” his 
thoughts went on again. “And I suppose when you 
have taken pains to lead a fairly decent life, with a 
principle or so among the outfit you started out wit! 
that you haven’t broken, you have a right to fee! 
irritated to find your best friend thinks you capabl: 
of a particularly—we’ll put it, unethical act. Quee: 
though, how hatred flares up when you had got ove: 
expecting that sort of thing of yourself by some years 
especially when you’ve outlived the craze for the par- 
ticular woman by as many. Well, that Remsen lette: 
will start him to thinking. Then he’ll have to as! 
me and that will start things up. What an ever 
lasting pity it is that letter can’t be used as evi 
dence!” 

But the opportunity was long in coming. To Cow 
perthwaite’s surprise, in the few minutes’ consulta 
tion the attorney had with his assistant over th: 
papers that had been laid over their desks, there wa- 
no evidence of any surprise in Ward’s manner. H 
went doggedly over the case, pointing out, instructine 
the younger man. It became somewhat embarrassin 
that he so pointedly ignored the associate counse! 
Under other circumstances, Cowperthwaite would hav: 
broken into the conference; there were several mai 
ters in which he thought he could help Ken. Bu' 
he waited for the opening that he expected. 

Ward’s temper seemed to be unusually short; ther: 
were several smal] flare-ups. At one moment Cowpe! 
thwaite saw the unmistakable pink sheet in his hari! 
—Remsen had used the very pink note-paper belony: 
ing to a child at the house where he was hiding. 
Then why, in the name of all that was natural, hadn't 
Ken turned to him and inquired? That letter mus‘ 
imply at least a part of his story of that night's 




















happenings. If there was no other way out of it he 
would make a clean breast. It would be awkward 
in the telling and would make Ken furious. But 
after a time Ken would overlook it and everything 
would be as it was before. To think of an otherwise 
sensible woman making such a fearful hash of a 
thing, anyway. 

“T’ll wager,” he thought, with some pitying amuse- 
ment, “she hasn’t the slightest suspicion—unless Ken 
has blurted it out unmistakably — what it was he 
thought she had confessed to. I saw that at the time. 
To begin with, it would never enter her head that 
any one could think her capable I wouldn’t like 
to be in Ken’s shoes when she finds out. It will go 
hard with her. Well, I must see to it that she doesn’t 
have any worse time than she has to.” 

Ward rose and went to the other side to confer 
on some point with Garvin’s lawyers. The impression 
grew in Cowperthwaite’s mind that there was some- 
thing unnatural, sinister, in his friend’s whole de- 
meanor. A chance encounter of their eyes confirmed 
it. It was not that Ward’s eyes were merely hostile. 
That he would have expected. But in place of their 
native frank directness they were opaque, secretive; 
his soul seemed to be in ambush somewhere behind 
them, waiting to flash out treachery. One would have 
said, too, as he glanced at the roomful—witnesses, 
spectators, principals—that he was at bay before a 
hostile race. 

Cowperthwaite started. Ward had turned to him. 
His hand, on the desk in front of him, had the pink 
paper clenched in it. It was evident that it was hard 
for him to speak; his words came out grudgingly. 

“Can you give me any information about this 
letter? It purports to be from George Remsen. |! 
found it on my desk. Its date is the nineteenth, three 
days ago.” 

Cowperthwaite’s first impulse was to speak eagerly 
and tell Ken the whole story; this was the oppor- 
tunity he wanted. 
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“Yes, you know I told you we—” He halted. 
Ward’s eyes were on him, blank and hostile. Cowper- 
thwaite felt a constraint he had not expected. But 
he kept scrupulously to what he had intended to say. 
“We found Remsen and had a talk with him. Mrs. 
Ward—” 
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A deeper hostility came into Ward’s eyes. He went 
on as though Cowperthwaite had not spoken: 

“You had, I infer, from whatever source it was, 
some inkling that this letter was on its way?” 

Cowperthwaite was silent. He was asking himself 
why under heaven, when he had been wanting an op 
portunity to make a 
clean breast of it, he 
felt now this ugly 
prompting to let the 
thing go, let the man 
think the worst. But 
he forced himself to 
speak, although it was 
with grudging stiffness. 

“TI have just been 
trying to give you a 
different explanation of 
the matter. I told you 
we had a talk with 
Remsen. He gave us 
this letter for you, then. 
It’s a great pity my 
appointment hadn’t 
weached me; I could 
have served a subpena 
on him myself and then 
he wouldn’t have got 
away. But I thought ss 
this letter might help 4 
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“I¢ my hands weren't tied 


you to get hold of him in the future. And so did 
Mrs. Ward. She—-” 
“T think you know my opinion of your pre- 
tenses.” The color began to rise on Ward’s knotted 
forehead. “A frame-up, every word of it, to bolster 
up your own bad case!” 

Cowperthwaite compressed his lips a little more 
closely. Do what he could, the hot surge of antagon- 
ism was rising in him; it seemed as apart from his 
own volition as the rising of the sap in spring. 

“If you have formed your own interpretation of 
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the matter, why fatigue yourself by bringing it up 
to me? At all events, it will be easy enough to dis 
cover if the letter is genuine. Whaiever may be y: ur 


personal ”—he hesitated and then selected, with the ut 
most niceness, a word that he knew would be par 
ticularly irritating to Ward—* your personal pique, 
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but of course you knew that!" 


the paper may lead to some important gain for our 
side.” 

He stopped. Still Ken’s eyes, although they 
launched harmless bolts of hatred at him, waited 
hungrily, for some further word. 

They irritated Cowperthwaite. But he held fast 
to his determination that the woman should not suffer 
by this rising hatred. So he plunged headlong into 
his championship of her. 

“Now see here, Ken, you have entirely misunder- 


(Continued on page 98) 
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YOUNG GIRLS FROCK 
SPWHITE and BLACK 
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ITH so many attractive and delightfully simple styles to 
W choose from and such a wealth of exquisite materials, the 

selection of one’s spring wardrobe will become an artistic 
relaxation rather than a problem to rack one’s soul. Plain white 
and colored satin, soft rich crépe météore, charmeuse, and the 
practical, durable foulard in a variety of designs, these materials 
open up a vista of delightful possibilities for a summer with the 
most charming array of frocks in our wardrobe. 

One of the really new touches of the spring is the introduction 
of a narrow vest effect down the entire front of the bodice. This 
is usually formed of white satin or tucked chiffon and in many 

eases is trimmed down the center with a row of ball buttons. At 

either side of this narrow vest will be added revers of real or 
imitation cream Venise lace, white satin, or chiffon edged with 
macramé or heavy Cluny. Again a pleated frill of soft Chantilly 
lace four or five inches wide is added about the neck in the back, 
extending to the waist-line on each side of the vest, and narrowing 
toward the bottom. 

The frocks pictured on this page are three of the most delight- 
ful models that Paris has produced for this spring, their simplicity 
of line being quite in harmony with the general trend of style. 
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BLACK @nNO WHITE 
VOILE, /RISH COLLAR 


The gown at the left of the panel is designed especially 
for a young girl. The material is white marquisette over 
white silk. Note the narrow straight cut of the skirt, a 
feature that has not changed perceptibly since the winter 
season, the usual measurement being still about two and 
one-quarter yards. Both the flounce and cuff are of black 
chiffon embroidered with white china beads. The black 
velvet girdle is embroidered in cherries and leaves in the 
natural shades. 

At the right of the panel is illustrated a frock of black- 
and-white striped messaline trimmed with real Irish lace. 
The vest effect of white tucked chiffon over white satin 
is happily illustrated in this instance. The narrow straight- 
cut skirt is trimmed with three five-inch pleated ruffles of 
the silk set on one above the other. The star-shaped yoke 
and cuff of black chiffon are outlined with steel beads. 

Striped voile in soft green, cream, and coffee color is the 
material used for the gown for an older woman shown in 
the center of the page. The vest is of tucked mull over 
satin, and the deep cream embroidery so fashionable this 
season is used for the wide revers. 
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ANY women are simplifying the clothes problem nowadays 

by including in their wardrobe one plain tailored suit cut 

on mannish lines and devoid of any suggestion of trimming. 
So many occasions arise when just such a suit is the only appro- 
priate thing to wear if one would not only look smart, but feel 
perfectly comfortable as well, that few women can forego the com- 
fort of it. 

The new materials are indescribably handsome in themselves this 
spring. Take the hair-line striped worsteds, for instance, in the 
various shades of plum, navy-blue, purple, and gray combined with 
black. These materials tailor perfectly and lend themselves so 
well to the new vogue of trimming with bands of self material set 
on contrariwise that they are counted as ultra-smart. 

A handsome model seen at a notable morning function recently 
was fashioned of Copenhagen blue and navy pin-striped worsted. 
The deep round collar was cut with the stripes running on the 
bias meeting in the center. The stripes ran vertically in the body 
of the coat and in the tops of the sleeves, while the wide revers 
and cuffs were cut with horizontal stripes. The coat was finished 
with a peplum set on at the high waist-line a.l around cut on the 
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TRAVELING SUIT 
&f FAW COLOR 


bias, the stripes meeting in the center back. The skirt showed the 
cutaway tunic. The underskirt, of which ten inches was to be 
seen, was cut with horizontal stripes. 

Plain cheviot in a semi-rough weave in one of the standard shades 
so fashionable this season is used for the plain tailored models, 
while serges are as much the vogue this season as they were last 
spring. Plain navy blue, brown, tan, gray, and occasionally purple 
and green are some of the most popular shades. The extremely 
dark blue called raven’s wings is always in good taste. It has a 
certain air of conservatism that is much sought after. Twilight 
gray is also a new color. 

The woman who wishes to deviate a trifle from the severely 
tailored models this spring will have her coat cut with an extremely 
deep collar and wide revers. She will also have the coat cut with 
a peplum set on at the high waist-line and will preserve the semi 
fitted lines that have characterized tailored models for the past 
season or two. The new length for coats, by the way, is about 
twenty-four inches. Suit skirts are usually cut with some form of 
the tunic this season either real or simulated. Pleated side sections 
are set into many of the new models with good effect. 
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STRIPED BLACK SILK 
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OF REVERSIBLE WOOL 
AND SATIN MATERIAL 
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VELVET SUIT WITH BRAIDING 


OST graceful and becoming are the new 
M street frocks designed for early spring 
wear by the artists of fashion. Char- 
meuse, beautiful soft crépe méteore, duchess 
satin, and taffeta in a new and delightfully 
pliable weave are among the popular new 
materials. Striped effects in chiffon, satin, 
‘and messaline are cleverly employed to fash- 
ion some of the smartest models, the stripes 
themselves making a most effective trimming. 
The simple bodice, with the low shoulder 
finished by a wide hem and the full-length 
close-fitting sleeves attached to the lining 
of the bodice, is a feature of some of the 
newest frocks, although the majority of gowns 
show the elbow-length peasant sleeve such as 
we have worn for some time past. This 
sleeve and the modified peasant sleeve will 
undoubiedly be worn during the summer. 
The skirts of all semi-dressy frocks escape 
the ground all around and are as narrow as 
ever.. They are made either quite simple and 
trimmed with a row of ball buttons down 
the entire length of the front, a smart new 
feature, or they have the knee-deep tunic. 
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BLACK AND BER ES aw aa GREEN WITH 
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IMPLICITY of line and originality make the 
S designs of the new Paris frocks easily adapt- 
able to the needs of the clever American 
woman. They will be especially welcome to the 
one who designs her own gowns or assists the 
home dressmaker and even fashions some of her 
simpler dresses herself. Many exceedingly be- 
coming and delightful effects may be obtained 
by a little study of the new lines, materials, and 
trimmings. 
This, like the winter, is to be a season of laces, 
the great authorities on fashion state. Scarcely 
a frock is fashioned nowadays without its touch 
of lace somewhere on both the bodice and skirt. 
Wide bands of Venise are applied across the 
front of the bodice of the low-cut evening frock, 
the surplice drapery of chiffon, embroidered net, 
or jewel embroidery half concealing it except in 
the V-shaped vest in front and back. Bands of 
the same lace also outline the tunic or are ap- 
; ~~ = plied to the satin drop just below the knee- 
ae rare Semeaere : length tunic. Chantilly, exquisitely fine and 
BLACK AWD WHITE . soft, is often employed for an entire frock, the 


Mice = : 
skirt being formed of several flounces of the WHITE NET OVER SATIN 
mete OF BLUE lace slightly gathered and set on the drop-skirt GARLANDS oF FLOWERS 


ca rea 3 ee ee af a i 
ait ss ies tales ==: one above the other. Dae. 
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OF GAUZE 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN PARIS 


SEAL SKIN AND BROWN VELVET 
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“EFFICIENCY” IN HOUSEWORK 


An interesting account of Mr. Barnard’s experiments 
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T has been said that the man with a valuable idea, though he live the albumen of the white tender and creamy and the yolk nicely set 

in far-off mountain fastnesses, will have the world following the if soft or flaky and light if wanted hard. This poacher stands on a 

pathway to his door. Such in truth may be said of Mr. Charles wheel-tray side-table and consists of a deep, round pan with a cover 
Barnard, who conducts a housekeeping experiment station on the resting on the brackets of a small alcohol-stove. Inside the pan is a 
section for holding each egg, while underneath is a place for 
hot water. Another and smaller alcohol-stove stands at the 
head of the table and is used for the coffee. percolator. With 
the aid of these two stoves Mr. Barnard often entertains de- 
lighted visitors at his breakfast-table, doing away with all 
kitchen work in preparation. 

Beyond the dining-room is a small but very complete kitchen- 
ette about the size of a hall bedroom. Here are illustrated 
in a high degree the principles of modern housekeeping ef- 
ficiency. Everything is arranged primarily for the saving of 
time, of steps, of useless motions, and unnecessary work. Most 
of the cooking is done on either the large alcohol-stove, which 
stands on the table against the wall, or in a fireless cooker. 
A white-enameled ice-box, round in shape that it may fit 
completely into any space, has a revolving shelf, so that all 
articles may be easily reached from the door. 

A kitchen cupboard, made by a home carpenter, has one 
side inclosed with doors for holding many of the smaller 
utensils that are better shut off from possible dust. The other 
side has a series of shelves holding all articles which are most 
frequently wanted. A small extension shelf, pushing in and 
out from the middle shelf, affords extra table space when 
necessary. The sink stands in a corner just to the right of 
the stove, and high up along the wall is a shelf where salt, 
pepper, tea, teapot, sugar, and many other things in frequent 
use are kept conveniently at hand. 

Mrs. Barnard’s preparation of a cup of tea illustrates the 

‘The entrance to the Barnard house advantages of the systematic arrangement of such things. A 

few steps to the right and the kettle is filled with water and 

outskirts of Darien, Connecticut. ‘The tall gate of cedar logs each- then placed on the stove. Just above, on the shelf, are the teapot and 

day records the visit of numerous pilgrims to the small house where — tea. The milk in the ice-box means only a few steps, and with little 

Mr. Barnard quietly works out the problems that perplex the 

housewife. He is lifting from the shoulders of women the 

drudgery of housework and presenting to them in clear, logical 

form the new science of efficiency as applied to the inner 
workings of the home. 

The entrance door leads directly into a living-room extend- 
ing across the entire front of the house. With such a pleasing 
introduction we pass on to the dining-room. This room is very 
small, but every inch of space is cleverly used. A sideboard, 
which could be made by any ordinary carpenter, is constructed 
like a bookease, with three drawers inserted under the second 
shelf from the top, and the whole stained to resemble old- 
English oak. The table and chairs are of very simple design 
and stained in the same way. 

In this room Mr. Barnard, assisted by Mrs. Barnard, does 
a good deal of his experimenting, especially with utensils that 
can be put on and used at the breakfast-table. Denatured 
alcohol, as a fuel for lighting and cooking, has here been 
proved to be far ahead of other domestic fuels used in the 
country, comparing favorably with the gas in the cities. It is 
“an emergency fuel” which can be depended upon at all times. 
Further, it produces the best gas for placing the cooking 
utensils in direct and immediate contact with the fire and in 
that way corresponds more to the average gas-range. It saves 
time and extra work, because the fire is clean and therefore 
keeps all cooking utensils free from soot and dirt; and with 
its use there is never any of the discomfort of an overheated ‘The cheerful, simple living-room 
room as caused by gas and coal. 

The breakfast-table appliances used with this fuel are a steam egg- - or no effort we find the tea is made and everything at hand ready to 
poacher which cooks the eggs in the most satisfactory way, leaving serve. Very novel is Mr. Barnard’s viewpoint of the direction that 
food should take on its journey from the hands of the delivery 
clerk at the back door to its ultimate appearance on the dining- 
room table. His idea is that food should pursue a direct 
course from the back door to ice-box or store closet, thence 
in as direct a line as possible to the place where it is to be 
cooked, and thence into the dining-room. By following this 
plan all unnecessary running back: and forth is eliminated, as 
each stage is in logical sequence and brings the food that much 
nearer its destination. 

Mr. Barnard recommends a steam-cooker for preparing cer 
tain meats and vegetables, claiming it is by far the best way 
both for cooking thoroughly and preserving all the nutriment 
and flavor in the food. “Never boil anything,” he says, and 
to prove his point he compares the superior flavor of the 
tomato or potato steamed with that which has been boiled or 
cooked in other ways. Into the same utensil which he uses 
for cooking his eggs in the morning can be put raw tomatoes 
lightly skinned. They are then allowed to steam until tender. 
Their flavor is rich and delicious instead of being flat and 
tasteless, as is usually the case when they are cooked in a 
stewpan. The same method is used for cooking apples. Cab- 
bage prepared in this manner not only retains its delicate green 
color, but has a most palatable flavor. 

Beside the problems of the kitchen, Mr. Barnard is con- 
cerned with uses of the vacuum cleaner and dustless dust- 
cloths, as well as many other modern contrivances which not 
only simplify household work, but eliminate the dangers of 
The kitchen cupboard with extension shelf dust and dirt. 
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BEAUTIFUL KYLEMORE 


‘The Irish home of the 
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CASTLE 


Duchess of Manchester 


BY WALDEN FAWCETT 


T is the accepted experience for an American girl, upon marrying 

a member of the British nobility, to find herself endowed with an 

ancestral castle; but for only one such bride, perhaps, has there 
been acquired through purchase a feudal residence at once more beauti- 
ful and more imposing than the average pile embellished by 


in the Elizabethan style of architecture—occupies a site such as the 
fanciful might dream of but scarcely hope to find. It lies just at the 
foot of Doughraugh Mountain, one of the most rugged and abrupt of 
the buttresses which rim the west coast and which rises more than 





tradition. The unique exception is the former Miss Helena 
Zimmerman, now the Duchess of Manchester, and her precious 
possession is the fairyland castle and estate of Kylemore in the 
west of Ireland. 
That, witha 
town house in 
London, an Eng- 
lish country - seat, 
and ties on both 
sides of the At- 
lantic, this Ameri- 
can Duchess pre- 
fers to spend most 
of her time at this 
secluded estate in 
the mountains of 
Connemara is no 
mystery to any 
person upon whom 
has been cast the 
































spell of these silent 
highlands — one of 
the least known, 
but certainly one of the 
most picturesque portions 
of the Emerald Isle. It 
is a region, however, 
which must be sought 
for its own sake, for 
most distinctly is it not 
on the main arteries of 
traffic, and the demesne 
of Kylemore is a full 
dozen miles beyond the 
terminus of the railway 
—an easy goal for a 
high-powered motor-car, 
but a strenuous 
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Mr. Zimmerman by the main entrance 


1,700 feet, a sheer wall of rock, behind the castle. It seems as though 
the builders of the castle sought to scale the heights in their con 
struction—a simile that appears the more apt to the visitor who has 
roamed through the rooms and found each successive room a step or two 
higher than the one in front of it. 

The panorama, as one looks across the lake from the terrace of the 
castle, is unsurpassed in its grandeur. It is a delight in sunlight 
when the lights and shadows are caught by the granite, the green 
foliage, and the purple heather, and it holds an indescribable fascina 
tion when the color is gone and the entire rugged setting is enveloped 
in those elusive gray mists that sweep over this coast. , 

The castle is a comparatively modern structure. It was erected 
at a cost of more than one million dollars by the late Mitchell Henry, 
a wealthy merchant and one-time home-rule member of Parliament. 





climb for’ the 





steed of a jaunt- 
ing - car. The 
traveler who has 
cut across a cor- 
ner of Ireland in 
the regular tourist path from Queenstown and Killarney to 
Dublin and has had introduction only to the placid beauty of 
that fair region can have no conception of the pictures of con- 
trast that lie over on the west coast where nestles Kylemore. 
It is a region, this Connemara coast, that has been compared to 
Norway and to Switzerland; that has elements of the divergent 
beauty of our own Rockies and the Adirondacks, yet presents 
withal a combination such as neither affords of the strong and 
the tender in nature—a region of sullen mountains, but with 
interludes of marvelously luxuriant vegetation and clear lakes 
to give eyes to the landscape; of white cottages with the curl- 
ing blue peat smoke and of red-petticoated peasants on the 
wind-swept hills. And yet, as though a soft voice to belie 
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The Kylemore Memorial Chapel 

















the stern visage of nature, there is the fuchsia growing wild 
in unbelievable profusion. 

The heart of this region, sentimentally as well as geo- 
graphically, is Kylemore—the “Gem of Connemara.” The 


name has been given to a range of the mountains; to a pass that 


constitutes the principal cleft in the barrier; to a bay; to a lake; 
and, finally, to the estate with its gleaming marble castle which is 
the choice of its American mistress whenever she can permit herself 
to be swayed by personal preference. The castle—a stately structure 
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View of the Castle across the lake 


His son in turn erected the $100,000 memorial chapel situated a 
short distance from the castle. The estate was bought by Mr. Eugene 
Zimmerman, the American railroad man, who has presented it to his 
only daughter, the Duchess of Manchester. The American buyer 
remains to this day the nominal master of this unique property and 
he spends about half of each year at Kylemore developing 
the mountain domain. His revolutionary policy is as manifest 














within the castle as without and a complete installation of 
bath-rooms is one of the American comforts he has introduced 
at Kylemore. 

Much of the lavish outlay at Kylemore during the Henry 
régime went to create in this mountain fastness a tropical 
Eden that probably has no counterpart in environment any 
where in the world. The mild climate and the presence of 
favorable influences that would scarcely be expected in such a 
rock-ribbed stronghold tempted the original owner to try all 
sorts of horticultural experiments, and in consequence we 
find sub-tropical trees and plants of various kinds growing 
alongside those that might be expected in such a clime. 

But, after all, it is the fuchsia which is the surprise and the 
marvel of this contradictory corner of Erin. Nowhere else in 
the world, so it is claimed, does it thrive so riotously wher 
ever it gains foothold. 

The Duchess of Manchester has personally superintended 
much of the work that has been done on the place, and her 
especial hobby is a model poultry farm which now has between 
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The Irish home of an American Duchegs 


five and six thousand feathered inhabitants. Her latest idea 
is the introduction of American turkeys. 
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OR the first time in history lovers of 

faience are able to possess lamp-shades 

molded in pottery to harmonize with 
lamp bases formed of the same _ sub- 
stance. 

America has the distinction of being first 
to discover the artistic harmony that exists 
between a lamp base and shade of pottery. 
There are now to be found some forty or fifty 
different kinds of pottery lamps with shades 
to match, as, for instance, “ mirrored ” ware, 
so named because of the high reflection which 
it gives; flambe glazes (one glaze over an- 
other), which exhibit gorgeous sunset and 
autumnal colorings; and luster pottery, with 
the iridescent effects of soap bubbles. 


aa 


Of cucumber green with shell insets 


Luster glazes also belong to the mir- 
rored’ class, but crystal glazes sometimes 
do and sometimes do not. This potter’s 
term indicates -ware that may have the 
under-glaze appearance of moonlight 
upon swirling water or the surface effect 
of hoar frost upon a window pane. 

It is useful to know the rudimentary 
terms in pottery, because one does not 
buy a pottery lamp for its color or beauty 
alone, but with relation to other objects 
in the room which it is to illuminate. 
Some rooms demand a lamp of high glaze; 
others one of softer effect but still on 
the mirrored order, while many are at 
their best when the lamps that adorn 
them belong to the matte or lusterless 
pottery which is most fashionable. 

Next to matte glazes in popularity are 
the soft under-glazes that seem to indi- 
cate a deep under surface below a trans- 
parent upper one. 

Except in rooms that call for special 
color treatment, the fashion in lamp bases 


NEW POTTERY LAMP-SHADES 


Perhaps the lamp of cucumber-green matte 
makes strongest appeal, because the color is 
new, fashionable, and harmonious with al- 
most any color scheme. The glowing pieces 
of art glass or shells set in the shade only 
augment its beauty. 

From the alluring lamp in green matte 
one turns to its orange-hued neighbor. A 
glow of deep crimson in flambe glaze appears 
the most beautiful thing for a lamp, but this 
opinion is scarcely reached when the water- 
clear loveliness of Chinese blue impresses one 
with the belief that mirror glazes are most 
fascinating. 

All the new pottery lamps are beautiful, 
and nearly all the bases of these new lamps 
may be used as vases for flowers during the 
daytime. 
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PRACTICAL SCHOOL LUNCHEONS 


N the large cities we now have school lunch- 
| rooms under the direction of women trained 

to care for them; where students, from the 
kindergarten through the high school, can ob- 
tain a properly prepared and well-balanced 
luncheon for a small sum. 

In the smaller cities and in the country this 
duty of preparing the daily lunch falls upon 
the mother, whose ingenuity is often taxed to 
plan something tempting and suitable. 

As the period from six to fifteen years is 
the one of greatest growth and activity, the 
child needs food that will build up and -repair 
the constantly wearing-out tissues of the body 
and give heat and energy for its great mental 
and physical activity. This fact is often lost 
sight of by the mother, or she may not under- 
stand just which foeds are best. 

Foods that will build and repair tissues are 
called nitrogenous foods because their chief 
element is nitrogen, which in some way helps 


to sustain life. Our heat and energy producing 
foods are fats, sugars, and starches. 

The activity of the child in the open air 
would be sufficient for the digestion and assimi- 
lation of almost any kind of food, but when 
confined in the stuffy schoolroom for a large 
part of the day it is necessary that the food 
be of a kind that will digest and assimilate 
easily. It should not be too heavy or too con- 
centrated, such as fried meat, doughnuts, rich 
cake, or pastry. Sugars can be given in small 
quantities in the form of candy or pure sweet 
chocolate and in fruits. Fat may be given as 
butter or in olive-oil or nut meats mixed with 
meat, fruit, or vegetables in sandwiches, thus 
disguising a food to which children do not take 
kindly. 

The following list of foods and the menus 
planned from it will assist the mothers in 
planning a well-balanced lunch for home or 
school : 


Nitrogenous foods.—-Milk, eggs, meat, fish, 
poultry, cheese, beans, wheat, bread, gelatine. 

Fats.—Butter, olive-oil, fat.of meat, cream, 
peanut-butter, nuts. 

Starches and sugars.—Potatoes and starchy 
vegetables; sugar, all kinds; sweet chocolate ; 
rice; oatmeal; macaroni; fruits; cornstarch; 
molasses; maple syrup; tapioca; honey. 

Monday.—Minced chicken sandwiches; milk; 
white cookies; orange with sugar. 

Tuesday. — Whole-wheat bread; roast beef, 
sliced; cake of sweet chocolate; banana. 

Wednesday. — Peanut - butter sandwiches; 
milk; tapioca pudding with fruit. 

Thursday.—Brown bread with cheese-and- 
nut filling; chocolate pudding, molded; milk. 

Friday.—Egg sandwiches; milk; hermits; 
gelatine molded with fruit and nuts. 

When the child stays for an afternoon ses- 
sion without coming home at noon a larger 
amount of food should be given. 
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Creamed Parsnips on Toast A Mousse of Canned Peaches 


LICE canned peaches to the amount of one quart. Rub through 
a sieve; add sugar to taste and two quarts of whipped cream. 
Heap the mousse lightly in individual molds, pack in ice and salt, 
and let it stand from four to six hours. When ready to serve, unmold 
and garnish with sliced peaches. 
. 


OIL young parsnips in salted water until tender, drain, and slice 

crosswise. Have ready as many narrow strips of hot buttered 

toast as there are persons to provide for, arrange the parsnips 
on them, and pour over them a nicely seasoned cream sauce. Garnish 
with sprigs of crisp parsley and serve on hot plates. 
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OT so very long ago it was 

a fair possibility that one 

would be offered a cup of tea 
if one happened to call at a friend’s 
home in the afternoon. To-day, if 
it is not an assured thing, at least 
it is a very probable one. Should 
you mention the fact to a Russian, 
he would say, “Oh yes; you got 
the idea from Russia.” 

Should you be so unfortunate as 
to intimate to the Englishman that 
he could almost be sure of having 
afternoon tea offered to him in 
nearly every American home, you 
would be told that it is one of the 














customs brought over from merry 








England. 
And should you by any chance 


Awaija 








Ware in blue with plum blossoms 


hint at the universal favor in which tea-drink- - 


ing in this country is held to a Japanese, your 
remark would be received with a placid smile. 


NEW ORIENTAL CHINA TEA-SETS 


small; likewise expensive, as they 
are made of the mosaic enamel ware 
for which Russia is so well known. 

The English services are made of 
almost every native pottery, from 
“stone ware” at a few pence apiece 
up to the very beautiful and ex- 
pensive pottery. 

The Japanese make tea-sets in 
the beautiful Satsuma ware at hun 
dreds of dollars for the three pieces 
down to sets of five pieces in Kioto 
ware that sell at a few dollars: 

The Kioto pottery is a stone color, 
rather heavy ware (but not cumber- 
some); it is decorated with the 
bamboo pattern, also with the plum 
blossom. The shapes are always 
good, of the squat style. 

They make dolls’ sets in exact 
duplicate of the grown-up ones. 

Very attractive is the gray or 
blue Awaija ware with the plum- 





However, it matters not to us from whence 


blossom decoration. 








came the happy 
habit. Suffice it 
that it is a habit 
that has come to 
stay. One thing 
is certain — that 
they each have 
sent the services, 
many being beau- 
tiful and service- 
able and_ within 
the reach of al- 


most all. 

The Russian 
services are not 
in great favor in 





























A pretty tea-set for a child 


HOUSE PLANTS 


she ought to keep growing plants in her 

rooms—not for the pleasure of them only, 
but ‘because they form a very excellent and 
practical gauge of the moisture and heat of 
the house. The reason that most plants will 
not thrive in the ordinary house is that the 
ordinary house is full of overheated bad air. 
This air is just as bad for the family as for 
the Boston fern, but as children are toughcr 
than ferns the effect is not noticed as far as 
they are concerned. No wise mother, however, 
ought to keep her children in rooms where 
plants cannot grow. What does a plant need 
in the way of air and heat? By this, of course, 
house plants, not greenhouse varieties, are 
meant. The common run of house plants— 
geraniums, ferns, palms, ete.—ask only for a 
temperature of seventy by day and sixty by 
night. This is a very suitable temperature for 
human beings, too. There must be fresh air 
for a plant every day, although they cannot 


¢ a housewife really wants a healthful house 





this country, the 
cups being very 


stand a freezing draught any better than the 
housewife can. A door or window as far away 
from them as possible should be opened and the 
air be allowed to change gradually. A light 
cloth thrown over them will enable them to 
stand a good deal of cold air coming in. Forty- 
five Fahrenheit will not injure most plants. 
House plants need cleanly air free from 
dust. This is also necessary for the household. 
A room in which sweeping is followed by a 
deposit of dust upon the leaves of the plants 
is too dusty a room to live in safely. The 
sanitary sweeping method should be followed. 
The floor should be sprinkled before sweeping or 
a damp cloth be tied over the broom so that 
no dust will rise. Such a change in household 
methods will keep the plants clean and at the 
same time preserve the family from the con- 
tagion of colds and coughs often caused by 
germs lurking in the dust. Besides this, the 
plants should be showered once a week in the 
sink or the bath-tub, turned down on their 


Kioto Pottery is stone color with bamboo branches 


AND HYGIENE 


sides so that the under parts of the leaves, too, 
are clean. When this is done and the plants 
restored to their places they will evaporate a 
deal of moisture into the air, freshening and 
improving it; and a vessel of water, always 
filled, on the stove or radiator will aid in keep 
ing the atmosphere fit to breathe both by plants 
and people. 

Plants—the most of them—need sun. A sun- 
less room makes a spindling plant. But it is 
even more dangerous to children. The house 
plant, indeed, is a daily object-lesson in home 
hygiene. The woman who has a roomful of 
growing, thriving plants has a room also fit 
for a growing, thriving family. In saying, on 
the other hand, that plants cannot thrive in 
her living-rooms she is really confessing that 
the rooms are not fit to live in as regards their 
air, heat, and moisture supply. The plant 
gauge is a fair one—and every woman who 
can keep nothing but a rubber plant should 
consider afresh the ways of her household. 


RECEIPTS FOR WINTER DAYS 























A New Salmon Salad 


REE one can of salmon from bones and skin and pick fine with 
a fork. Chop half a dozen stoned olives very fine, mix thoroughly 
with the salmon, and moisten the mixture well with mayonnaise. 
Line a salad bowl with crisp lettuce leaves, heap the salmon lightly of 
in it, and garnish with lemon and stuffed olives. 








Baked Eggplant 


Per and slice an eggplant and let it stand in strong salted water 
for thirty minutes. 

nating with layers of thin sliced tomato and generous sprinkling 
grated cheese. Season with salt and pepper, dot with bits of 
butter, and bake until tender. 


Arrange the slices in a baking-dish alter- 


Garnish with lemon and parsley. 
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A Valentine Prize Contest 

AKE sensible sentences from words formed from 
the letters in the word valentines. I offer one 
dollar for the best longest sentence making 
sense and five handsome valentines and entry on Honor 
Roll for the next five best sen- 
tences. Please have the sen- 
tences in by February 8th, so 
I can send the valentines in 
good season. I will try to 

print the best sentences. 
How shall we make the sen- 
tences, do I hear some ask? 
Well, without taking pen or 
pencil I see two short sen- 
tences before my eyes. Here 
they are: Eva Neal lives in 
a vale; An evil sentinel ate 

nine lean eels. 


“TIT have a little china dog.” 


It will be fun to make the sentences. Get the family 
to try also. It will make an evening pass pleasantly. 
Do not use the same letter twice in a word unless it 
appears twice in valentines—that is, you could make 
the word nine because there are two n’s in valentine, 
but couldn’t make treat, since there is but one t in 
the key-word. 

Address answers to Aunt Joy’s Valentine Contest. 


Our February Puzzle 

It’s very easy, yet it may serve to remind you of 
two men famous in American history. Their names are 
the same as those of two large American cities. Can you 
tell me those men’s names and where they were born? 
I have two pretty souvenirs and three pretty valentines 
for the best five answers sent me by February 8th. 
Address, Aunt Joy’s February Puzzle. 

The first five children who went on our Roll of 
Honor for the October answers were Mabel Grisard, 
Mary McCully, Dorothy Berry, Harold Greig, and 
Clifford Cronk. 

The first five nut-ecrackers were Ruth Grant, Elaine 
Hitchon, Clifton Lovenberg, Helen Keating, Emilie 
Young; but ever so many others were placed on the 
Honor Roll for correct answers. Do not forget that 
when your name is on the roll three times you will re- 
ceive a book or some other souvenir. Two children, 
Helen Whitmer and Gertrude Metzler, recently re- 
ceived rewards for three entries on the Honor Roll. 


Answers to January Puzzles 
Enigma: Happy New Year. 
Riddle: January. 


Address puzzle letters to Aunt Joy’s Puzzle Pleas- 
ures. 
OUR LETTER BOX 


No Age Limit at All . 

Dear Aunt Joy,—ls there any age limit for the 
Happyland Club? I hope not, for I am thirteen years 
old but wish to belong. About the only things of 
interest in Sioux City are the boat clubs at Riverside 
Park. Nearly four miles from town on the Sioux 
River is a large park. At a little distance from the 
main park are four boat ¢lubs in separate grounds. 
They all have docks with boats, kitchens, stoves, 
dishes, a dance-hall, parlors,, lockers for the members, 
and large porches. : 

The club to which we belong burned to the ground 
one night several weeks ago, but they are planning to 
rebuild it. I enter the high school this year with some 
dread. Last spring I was'in a debate at school at 
the end of the term, but, sad to say, our side was 
defeated. I suppose that every one has to be beaten 
sometime, however. 

I have two cats and wish that I could have more, 
but mother says no. Seven girls and myself have 
formed a tennis club. We play several times a week 
and think that it is great fun. I am eager to belong 
to your club. 

Your interested reader, 
Sioux City, Iowa. MARGARET STASON. 


Harold Has Won an Honor Prize 
Dear Aunt Joy,—I was very glad to get your card 
and learn that I was on the Roll of Honor. My 


This helps her to get more work done than she could 
if she had to read them all herself. I also read stories 
from other magazines to her. She likes to have me 
read to her. I learned to read aloud by hearing my 
papa read, as he is in the habit of reading to us in 
the evenings while mamma sews and mends. 

I am in the fifth grade at school and am getting 
on real well, because [ like school and try never to 
miss a day. Last year I only missed one, and then 
I was sick. When through school here I hope to go 
to an agricultural college. 

Yours truly, 


PitrspurG, PENNSYLVANIA. HARoLp GRIEG. 


Are You Coming Home Soon? 
Dear Epitor,—My home is in Michigan, but now 
I am in Los Angeles, California. One night papa 
came home from his office and said that on Monday 
we would start for California. You can imagine my 
excitement at that. Friday I took my books home 
from school and helped mamma pack them. Monday 
we started for Chicago. 1 cannot tell much about 
going to Chicago, for all that I can remember is that 
being winter it was very cold and the levees on Lake 
Michigan were covered with ice. At Chicago we went 
to the Annex Hotel, but that night got on the train 
for California and went to our drawing-room. 
For two days we saw lots of snow. Then we passed 
a great many Indian villages. We stopped at some 
of them to buy things and once we got off at a depot 
and saw an Indian weaving. We saw a great many 
rocks that look like houses and some adobe huts. 





“We have a camera and take pictures.” 


mamma has been taking HArPer’s Bazar for several 
years and since I have been large enough to look at 
pictures I have also enjoyed it. For some time I have 
been able to read the stories to her while she sews. 


“Next Summer we are going to raise flowers for the flower mission.” 


At last we were in California. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


I am ten years old. 
KATHLEEN MINER. 


We All Like Puzzles, Ben 

Dear Epitor,—l wonder if you know how I like 
puzzles. We take sixteen papers and magazines and 
I work every puzzle I see. We had lots of fun making 
an alphabet sentence. There are three of us children, 
but “mummy,” our mother, makes the fourth. She 
has taught us to swim and joins us in our sports. 

We have boxing-gloves, football, croquet and bal! 
sets. In the winter we play games at night. Authors, 
Wiggs, and Chantecleer are my favorites. But the 
best of all our plays is our little pony, “Toy.” We 
ride and drive her. She is pretty and gentle. Wé 
have a kodak, too, and “mummy” develops th: 
pictures for us. 

We have only six months of school, but we stud) 
hard and have a fine teacher, our grandmother. I am 
in the fifth grade. I know of a school named “ Blue 
Goose.” Your friend, 

ABBEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI BEN FERRELL MITCHEL. 


Saw the Air-ships Fly 

Deak Epitor,—I am fourteen and my birthday was 
in August. To celebrate it father took me to th 
Harvard Aero Meet. I wonder if any other®* Bazar 
girls attended the meet. Papa calls me an aero fiend 
and not without reason. But I do think that aviation 
is the best outlet for enthusiam I have ever known 
and I just revel in it. I had a fine time at the meet 
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Every girl and boy in the world is invited 
to come into our Children’s Corner and join 
our Happyland Club. 

There is no age limit. There are no fees. All 
are welcome, high-school student as well as the 
kindergarten child. 

To join the great Happyland Club send a 
coupon clipped from Harper’s Bazar, with your 
name and address plainly written on it. If 
you obtain the addresses of ten young friends 
and send them with your coupon, you are presi- 
dent of a branch Happyland Club, and will re- 
ceive a beautiful pennant, and each mem- 
ber will receive a beautiful red and gold cer- 
tificate. 

Each month, besides the prize awards for 
good work, many members are entered on a 
Roll of Honor, Order of Merit, or receive Hon- 
orable Mention for good letters, correct an- 
swers to questions and puzzles, bringing in new 
members, or other meritorious work. When a 
member has three entries on Honor Roll a book 
is sent as a reward. The Order of Merit recog- 
nizes kindly deeds done by our Happylanders; 
and while I know they expect no reward for 
their loving acts, still I shall send every one 
whose name is entered three times some little 
token of my pleasure. 

Address, 

Aunt Joy, 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Franklin Square, 





The flying was very exciting, especially the Boston 
Light Flight. The only trouble was that my favorite 
aviator didn’t win. But then things like that will 
happen. 

I live on a big poultry farm and have pets in- 
numerable—cats, rabbits, and hens. Also I have a 
little china dog that 1 add to my collection of pets. 
| ride a bicycle a godd deal and skate, swim, row, play 
baseball, ete.; in fact, I am an outdoor girl. I think 
it would be fun if some of the nut-crackers corre- 
sponded. Your interested reader, 

MARTHA CUTLER. 

BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Happyland Message 
OU are doing nobly, dear girls and boys. I hope 
very soon to tell you what good work our mem- 
bers are doing. It takes lots of time to recor: 
names and send out certificates, especially when they 
come in so fast, but you shall have some reports that 
will interest you deeply soon. 

One little girl, who has been on our Roll of Honor 
already for excellent work, is taking her Bazar to 
school and letting her little mates who don’t know 
about our great club read about it. Her teacher is 
interested, too. She knows how much her little band 
of children can add to the sum of human happiness, 
and she is encouraging them to do so. 

A dear California mother writes that her little ones 
cannot pen long letters yet, but that she wants them 
to join our club because she knows it will help them 
as much as they will help others. I am glad the 
mothers and teachers are interested. I enjoy their 
letters and invite every one of them who sees our 
club statement to write to me about anything they 
wish explained. I will answer at once. 

When for any reason you cannot form a branch 
club, although really it’s very easy to do so, join 
as an individual member. No one need be left out 
beeause he or she cannot form a big club. 

Those club presidents who want a letter from Aunt 
Joy to be read at a club meeting have only to write 





“You can imagine my excitement.” 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


THIS WAY TO THE BAZAR’S HAPPYLAND 



































and say so, stating what their club’s local object is, 
and the letter will seon reach them. 
Lovingly yours, 
Aunt Joy, Harper’s Bazar Happyland Club. 


Harper’s Bazar Happyland Club 

This is a world-wide club of girls and boys with one 
general object: To add to the sum of human happiness. 

Its motto: Kindness is the word. 

Its headquarters are in the Children’s Pages of 
HARPER'S BAZAR 

Its general superintendent is Aunt Joy of the 
Children’s Pages, but it will have State presidents and 
vice-presidents in each State and Territory in the Union, 
and has hundreds of Branch Happyland Clubs all over 
America, across the line in Canada, and across the 
water in Europe. It has also hundreds of individual 
members, as any child anywhere, of any age, can join 
by merely sending his or her name and address. A 
beautiful certificate of membership will be sent every 
member. There are no dues. 

The six State presidents who are most active during 
the year will receive a handsome book at its close, 











“I enter the high school this year.” 


and a large number of books will be given to members 
who do helpful work during the year. 
Any child wanting 
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club for Happyland. I took mother’s Bazar to my 
Sunday-school and my teacher said it was a real 














“TI have always enjoyed pictures.” 


nice idea. I got six members right there. I got 
five more at my day-school. There is a little hut 
on our place where my uncle had a club when he was 
a boy, and we are going to hold meetings in it after 
it is fixed up a little. We call our club “ The Happy 
land Profit and Pleasure Club,” and next summer we 
are going to raise some flowers for the Flower Mission, 
My mother is going to send a barrel to a mission, and, 
when any one in our club can, he brings something for 
the barrel. Mother says we add to the sum of happi 
ness when we have nice times and don’t quarrel; but 
we like to do something more than that. One of the 
boys is going to start a post-card branch club, he 
says, but it isn’t sure yet. 
Your little Happylander, 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. M. SHERWOOD. 





any information is 
cordially invited to 
write. To join, cut 
out and sign the 
coupon on this page 
and mail it to Aunt 
Joy, Harper’s Bazar 
Happyland Club, 
Franklin Square, New 
York. 


Read thie, DMUs W260 xGdcabcbons+ons 268000 2bbd bean 698 klen 
Happy landers 
Dear Aunt Joy,— 

I am a boy ‘most nine 





All children are invited to join Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. There 


are no fees. Cut out this coupon, and send it to 


Dear Aunt Joy:—I wish to join Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. 
Please send me a membership card. 


AUNT JOY 
Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


I promise to try to make others happy. 











years old. I got a 
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HE was comely, determined, and 
S young. She applied at my door 

for general housework, an English- 
speaking friend who was with her acting 
as interpreter. She carried a card ad- 
dressed to me from the agency to which 
I had applied, and was gleeful at having 
spelled out “Bennet” on the door-plate 
before her duller companion could identify 


and, being an altruistic person (for the 
most part), I early embarked upon her 
English education, spending an hour in 
the kitchen each evening for the first 
three months of her stay with us, teach- 
ing her to read. 

She was proud of her progress in Eng- 
lish and took great pleasure in showing 
her ability to use it. One winter morn- 


She was an excellent laundress 


the name. I ushered them into the dining- 
room and, casting an experienced eye 
over the applicant, suggested, “ Polish?” 

“ Nah,” with decision, “ Yerman.” 

“ Austrian?” 

“ Nah, Yerman.” 

“ Prussian ?” 

“ Nah!” irritably, “ Yerman!” 

“Was ist das?” I asked, lifting a fork 
from the table. 

* Loeffel.” 

Silence between us until she began to 
look uneasy, when, deeming the moment 
propitious, I suggested again, “ Born in 
Poland ?” 

“Yah,” she half snarled, “ Galitzia.” 

This point having been established, our 
acquaintance proceeded. 

“You speak English?” 

“No spik; unnerstan. 

“Oh yes. Wages?” 

“Eighteen tollars munt,” with a 
promptness which meant fourteen at the 
last place. 

“Your name?” 

*“ Alice.” 

“No,” said her friend, “her name 
Sophronisba; other missus say Allus.” 

“Very well, I will call you Sophronis- 
ba.” Her face shone with joy and she 


Missus spik ?” 


grabbed my hand, which was guilty of a, 


responsive pressure as she raised it to her 
lips. Having respectfully kissed it, she 
lifted her face to me. 

It was a childish face framed with 
fluffy hair and its expression was, oh, so 
guileful, foretelling in no small degree the 
character, which she afterward unfolded, 
of cheerful liar. 

After further conversation I hired her, 


ing, as I made my usual round through 
kitchen and pantry, she literally blew in 
from an outside hall where she had been 
putting food in cold storage. Her nose 
and fingers were red, but she grinned en- 
gagingly and remarked, “Gee! ees vint 
like awful!” 

Her newly acquired vocabulary was of 
great use to her also in her réle of art- 
less liar. 

When the Master of the House walked 
through the butler’s pantry, banging his 
head against swinging cupboard doors, 
she assured him, “ Missus Bennay left 
open.” : 

When I asked why the milk disappeared 
so rapidly she replied, “Mees Barbara 
give cat.” 

One day, missing a china plate of value, 
I failed to make her “unnerstan” for 
just what article I was looking. She 
joined eagerly in the search and brought 
forth various dishes with an air of min- 
gled doubt and triumph, asking, “ Dis?” 
to each one. 

Finally I bethought me and _ said, 
“Plate Sophronisba use yesterday for 
gingerbread.” She was cornered. Writh- 
ing about with clasped hands and with 
the usual engaging expression on her 
kitten face, she cheerfully remarked, 
“Missus Bennay kill me; plate bruk.” 

On her next day out she replaced it by 
a startling piece of ten-cent-store china, 
and during the twelvemonth she stayed 
with us no nick nor other harm came to 
that plate. Choice Dresden, Limoges, and 
cut glass came through her hands nicked 
or splintered, but that design of gilt 
scrolls and purple roses remained intact. 


She cooked with average intelligence. 
She was an excellent laundress and she 
won the regard of my cleanly soul by 
her love of scrubbing. 

Should we keep her? 
a year. 

To walk into my house and smell its 
cleanliness, to look about and see the 
silver shining, the windows clean, and 
the furniture dusted mitigated in no small 
degree my disgust and uneasiness at her 
duplicity. 

She was easily influenced by those of 
her own class, and in consequence was 
constantly getting into .- 
scrapes from which we 
extricated her. But no 
matter how much we did 
for her, she took the ad- 
vice of her own kind, even 
if strangers, before she 
would ours. 

One morning she came 
to me in, tears, looking 
truly pitiful. “Oh, Mrs. 
Bennay,” she sobbed, “I 
have droubles.” 

“ What is it this time?” 
I asked, more curiously 
than sympathetically. 

“Oh, mine oncle. He 
take mine moneys, buy 
schiffs-ticket; mine sister 
come this country. I gif 
him forty-two tollar; he 
say I doan gif him ten 
odher tollar mans no send 
schiffs-ticket.” 

“Is he your mother’s 
brother or your father’s 
asked. 

“No broder to noding; just oncle.” 

“Real uncle or your say uncle?” 

“I*say oncle. I gif him mine ring, 


Well, we did for 


brother?” I 





A pretty sight and she knew it 


mine moder’s ring of golt. Mine oncle’s 
wife she haf dat ring; she haf mine bed 
of feaders. He no get me schiffs-ticket. 
He say, ‘Gif more moneys.’ Bah!” with 
disgust. “Oh, ach!” sobbing. “I can’t 
gif mine oncle more moneys; honest to 
God! Dat is droubles. I haf droubles. 
Oh!” 

It took my husband a week to straight« 
out that little matter. 

One spring morning, as I sat at my 
desk half planning bills of fare and half 
lost in the subtle joys of the opening year, 
I was aware of Sophronisba in and oit 
at her usual work. Gradually I realiz.| 


. that she hovered about longer than was 


necessary and that there was an appeal 
of some kind in her attitude toward me. 
I looked up and she approached in 
gratiatingly. 

“Mrs. Bennay know nice like eveiy- 
t’ings,” she began. More ingratiating]: 
“Mrs. Bennay get me new suit. Mine 
suit old like awful. Mrs. Bennay get. | 
pays.” 

Pleased and apparently relieved at my 
ready expression of willingness to select 
a suit for her, she added, “ Suit and ha'.’ 
I smiled acquiescence and she ran to th 
kitchen. Running was her habit — cne 
that mattered little in the kitchen, but 
was not pleasing at the dining-table or 
the front door. 

The bills of fare completed, the da\ 
and Sophronisba’s errand lured me for: | 
I selected two appropriate suits and hits 
that she might have a choice, charged 
them to my account, and returned hone 
altruistic and satisfied, the merchandise 
following in due course of time. On its 
arrival Sophronisba was called in from 
the kitchen. She chose a black and white 


| er, q 


‘Teaching her to read 


shepherd check, which fitted her trim 
figure well, and she donned the little jiat 
of black and rose color that I had selected 
to go with it. She was a pretty sight 
and she knew it. Her enthusiasm over 
her new possessions was spontaneous «nd 
dramatic. There was no trace of the 
guile 1 had learned to expect. Evidently 
this was destined to be a straightforward 
and satisfactory transaction. 

When her next afternoon out cam: | 
saw her pass the window dressed in ‘ier 
old clothes and mentally approved of ‘ier 
thrift. An hour later I was called to the 
telephone to listen to a business-like vice 
demanding: “Am I speaking to Mirs. 
Bennet? This is Miss Campbell of Lord 
& Desmond; suit department.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Your maid is here with two ott 
Polish girls and wishes to exchange ‘he 
suit you selected for her for one worth 
ten dollars more. She says to charg: to 
you. Is that right?” 

“Has she returned the hat also?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Credit them to my account and let 
her go.” 

But Sophronisba, or rather Sophre nis- 
ba’s friends, so called, had their eye on 4 
blue serge of the conventional ser:ant 
type. Miss Campbell had her eye 01 4 
sale and a partial-payment deal was ar 
ranged between them. Later, at the s.m¢ 
advisers’ instigation, Sophronisba adde1i to 
the blue suit a dejected-looking black hat 
embellished with purple flowers. Whe. it 
time, she realized her mistake and hat 
her “friend” had advised her thr: ugh 


_ jealousy, her anger found vent in P: |ish 


elocution ending,‘with: “Oh, she bad 
girls; I no likes. Oh, I have drow! les. 
Um! Das ist droubles.” 

As the season wore on I more ire 
quently scanned that page of tne house 
keeping ledger where were balanced my 
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mercies and my woes. Resentment at 
an overdone beefsteak on one side, clean 
stairways on the other. ‘Debit—broken 
Credit—no money out for extra 


crystal. 





I marry mit him. I go see. Um!” And 
go she did, leaving me alone for four 
days with a guest in the house. 

The fact of her return led me to be- 





labor. Old World standards of servant 
morals, but also of servant duties. Should 
we continue to keep her? 

I took the case to my appellate court, 
the Master of the House. Verdict, “ Let 
sleeping dogs lie.” 

So Sophronisba remained, false and fair 
and slowly awakening to American ways. 

She was never more conscious of her 
own attractiveness than when one day 
she told me, with many tossings of the 
head, “ Rich mans want marry mit me.” 
Notwithstanding a prompt vision of prob- 
able dull silver and murky windows, I 
rose to the occasion with expressions of 
congratulation. 

“ Ach,” she replied, “me no like mans 
-—all mans me no like; mine sister in old 
country she marry mit mans; she have 
droubles; she die!” 

“Do you like this man?” 
head. 

“He cra-a-zy "bout me.” 

“ But do you like him?” , 

“He rich like everyt’ings. Forty tollar 
week; make automobile. He gif me big 
flat—four rooms all furnish. Oh, he 
millionaire!” 

After a minute -and with determination 
she added, “I go New Haven see my fel- 
luh.” 

“Oh no, no!” I said; “he must come 
to see you!” This was evidently a sur- 
prising idea to her. She opened her eyes 
in wonder. 

“Where he stay?” she asked. 

“At the hotel, if he have so much 
money.” She pondered, then replied, ex- 
plosively : 

“No want mans in mine kitchen. I 
go New Haven. I see mine felluh. I no 
like, I come back, Mrs. Bennay. I like, 


Toss of her 





I ushered them in and suggested, “ Polish?’’—‘‘Nah; Yerman 


lieve that she “no mans like.” We talked 
it over. She assured me, with much 
fawning, that I was like her “own 
moder” and she “stay mit Mrs. Bennay 
always.” 

The Thursday afternoon on which her 
month’s wages were due I asked her, as 
she started out, if she would like her 
money. “Ah no. When Mrs. Bennay 
wants.” 

The afternoon wore away and I went 
my accustomed ways with a quiet mind. 
Coming down to breakfast somewhat late 
next morning, ready to enjoy, as usual, 
my toast and coffee in comfort, I en- 
countered the reproachful faces of an 
irritated husband, two famishing boys, 
and a pale little daughter. The dining- 
room table showing no-signs of breakfast, 
1 went to the kitchen. The neatness and 
silence of Thursday afternoon hung 
over it. 

I climbed to Sophronisba’s bedroom. 
Her closet was empty and her trunk 
locked. 

About ten o’clock I saw her coming 
airily up the steps accompanied by a 
man. When I opened the door she 
brushed impudently past me, the man 
following. 

“TI want mine wife’s money,” he de- 
manded, threateningly. 

“Your wife?” 

“Ya, she mine wife.” 

I looked at Sophronisba. Reinforced 
by her own kind, no longer in need of 
my protection nor shelter, her former 
cringing manner had vanished and left 
only arrogant impertinence. 

“Ya,” she announced, “I marry last 
night mit mine felluh. You gif-me mine 
moneys.” 


& 
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THE WELL-GROOMED 


WOMAN 
































have you laid a burden of debt 

upon your own or your husband’s 
shoulders without doing them, him, or 
yourself justice by looking your best in 
them? 

The semi-annual clothes fever strikes 
us all, rich and poor alike, with fatal 
regularity and with equally fatal regu- 
larity most of us yield to it. We haunt 
the shops and run mp bills recklessly. 
We spend weary hours with irritating 
dressmakers and tailars, groan loudly 
over their blunders and delays, and still 
more loudly over their bills in unhappy 
unison with our husbands. 

There are a few triumphant appear- 
ances in our new raiment when every 
detail is carefully attended to with ab- 
sorbing interest and we look our best in 
them. Then, alas! they are either packed 
away for special occasions and the eyes 
of strangers, for whom we really care 
nothing, or become an old story and are 
worn carelessly, the bills alone remaining 
to remind us of our indulgence in the 
clothes fever. 

Why do we do it? Why not save our 
money and give an equal amount of time 
and thought to that which is far more 
important—the way we wear the clothes 
we have and the self we put into them? 
Which ‘woman attracts your notice more 
agreeably on the street, the one whose 
simple coat and skirt are neat and trim, 
“have an air,” and who carries herself 
with distinction and grace or the one 
whose clothes are of a later cut but whose 
white lace yoke is soiled, the collar 
crushed, her skirt wrinkled, her shoes 
rusty, her hair fashionable but frowsy, 
and her hat stylish but dusty? 

So common are these latter types that 
we do not notice them at all. They form 
a commonplace background for the few 
trim, well-groomed figures that pass our 
way and give us pleasure as they pass. 
And yet it is the members of this common- 
place background who have yielded unani- 
mously to the clothes fever and, while 
they struggle to pay the bills, are won- 
dering miserably why their clothes seem 
to be a failure. 

It is the old story of expecting a house 
to remain clean and in order with two 
whirlwind cleanings a year. It won't do 
it. The same rule applies to our personal 
appearance. Two attacks of clothes a 
year won’t do it. We must keep steadily 
at it all the time with daily untiring at- 
tention. 

We must begin with the self we put 
into the clothes. How can we expect to 
look well in them if we slouch, allowing 
our shoulders to droop and our abdomens 
to protrude? We take infinite pains to 
stand erect when the clothes are being 
fitted and possibly for the first few self- 
conscious wearings, but the pose is soon 
forgotten. Then we wonder why our 
coats fall in and our skirts tip up in 
front. 

Train for a good carriage, shoulders 
up and back, head up, chin in, arfms hang- 
ing loosely and naturally, but not swing- 
ing violently like a pendulum, a swift, 
easy gait with the weight toward the 
ball of the foot, and you will accomplish 
more toward making yourself attractive 
in your clothes than in any other way. 
The simplest clothes will acquire distinc- 
tion when gracefully worn. 

If you are too plump, train down vigor- 
ously and give careful thought to your 
corsets. The long corsets help wonder- 
fully in holding in the hips and are not 
uncomfortable as one would imagine. The 
bones are flexible and the material soft. 
Never wear ill-fitting corsets morning or 
They ruin the figure and are 
‘not comfortable. 


A RE you living up to your clothes or 


“eer giving due attention to the figure 
and carriage, we must remember that 
muddy complexions and beautiful clothes 
do not harmonize. A clear, fresh skin is 
essential for a well-groomed woman—a 
skin that indicates health, cleanliness, 
and care. A skin that is broken out, full 
of black-heads, sallow, or gray in color 
impresses one as not clean. Don’t forget 
the necessary scrubbing, the nightly doses 
of cold cream, and the stimulation and 





cleansing at intervals by the home steam- 
ing process. 

It is simple, first steaming with hot 
cloths laid over the face, then a massage 
with cold cream while the pores are open, 
and finally our ice pack. Unless the doc- 
tor’s advice is needed to ward off the re- 
sults of self-poisoning, this treatment, 
combined with the daily bath, should be 
sufficient. 

The hair needs its daily attention, too, 
to keep it glossy and clean. We are too 
prone to underestimate the intrinsic 
beauty of clean, glossy hair simply and 
becomingly dressed as compared with an 
elaborate coiffure. False puffs and braids 
heaped upon oily, stringy hair are far 
from beautiful. A little false hair well 
cared for added to one’s own, if that is 
thin and insufficient, is a legitimate means 
of making the best of oneself, but both 
the natural hair and the false must be 
kept clean. 

Look out for the “ straggles.” They 
can be restrained with small pins or an 
invisible net. Don't forget to look at the 
back of your head in the glass. As many 
see that as the front. Be sure that the 
profile view is good both with and with 
out a hat. Be sure also that the false 
hair does not proclaim itself false, that 
it is not faded, that the necessary con 
nections are concealed, and that it is not 
blatantly artificial in its quality or ar- 
rangement. Of course every one knows 
that ninety-nine chances out of a hundred 
all of that hair cannot be yours, but see 
that they either do not notice it or, if they 
do, that it is done admiringly rather than 
secoffingly. The fact that they too are 
living in a glass house will not restrain 
a smile if your puffs drop off accidentally. 
See that your nails are manicured. 

Now about the clothes themselves. Do 
they fit well? Does your skirt hang even- 
ly? Do you keep skirt and coat pressed 
and brushed? Do you sometimes pin up 
a braid that has started to rip off rather 
than sewing it, preparing inevitable dis- 
aster and shame for yourself when you 
step on or off a car in the near future? 

Do you forget to ask some one to button 
the center buttons of your waist? Now 
that we have the high skirts the safety- 
pin trouble is avoided, but do you take 
the trouble to pull your waist down and 
pin it firmly in place, back, front, and 
sides, under the skirt to avoid the in- 
evitable bulging which ruins any figure 
other than the slenderest? Even for the 
slender there is a choice in the selection 
of places for appropriate bulging, and 
the middle of the back is not one of those 

Is your placket always closed, and are 
you sure the center of your skirt always 
meets the center of the waist? Is your 
petticoat a trifle long so that it shows 
a little in the rear? Do your collars 
stand up, or do they droop, suggesting the 
need of supports? Are your shoes always 
polished and the heels straight? 

It is a lamentable fact that these white 
lace yokes and collars that add so much 
to the daintiness of our waists now when 
they are fresh soil very easily and that it 
is a great trouble to remove and wash 
them. Nevertheless, if we wish to be 
well dressed, we will either do it or dis- 
pense with the lace. Soiled lace yokes 
are as much more disgusting than soiled 
ruchings, as they are more expensive. 
They may be classed with mussed shirt- 
waists, soiled white shoes and gloves, 
grimy handkerchiefs, ete. None of these 
things are admissible for the well-groomed 
woman. 

The well-groomed woman adapts shoes 
and clothes to times and places. She 
does not go to business in frills and 
slippers, and she does not attend a re- 
ception in a tailored gown. She dresses 
simply but appropriately and becomingly, 
with every part of her clean, well-cared- 
for clothing put on with infinite attention 
to detail. There are no ends flying, no 
gaps gaping, no failure of skirts and waist 
to connect and harmonize. 

Her hat, though simple, is becoming and 
harmonizes with her suit. Her gloves 
fit perfectly and harmonize with her 
gown. A veil keeps her flying locks in 
place and it is a real veil, not a string. 
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‘NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HOUSEHOLD 


The Cook - Book 
of Left-Overs 


A Collection of 400 Reliable Rec- 
ipes for the Practical House- 
keeper, by HELEN CARROLL 
CLARKE, former Instructor in 
Cookery in Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, and PHOEBE DEYO 
RULON, former Instructor in 
Invalid Cookery and Dietetics 
in Belleoue Hospital, New York 
City. 

This book is not intended as a 

} substitute for the regular cook- 

book. It is a practical handy- 

book for the average housekeeper 
who cannot afford to waste food 
which has been left over from 
her table. What to do with 

Left-Over Meats, with Left-Over 

Poultry, with Left-Over Vege- 

tables, with Left-Over Bread, are 

some of the chapter headings. 

Illustrated with Photographs. 
16mo, Special Waterproof Cloth, 
Uniform with “The Expert 
Waitress,’ $1.00 net 


Hygiene for 


Mother and Child 


FRANCIS H. MACCARTHY, M.D. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN TO THE OUT-PATIENT DE- 
PARTMENT FOR CHILDREN, MASSACHUSETTS 
HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL 

















A Manual for Mothers and Nurses, including 
Hygiene for the Prospective Mother and 
Practical Directions for the Care and 
Feeding of Children. 

This book is the outgrowth of 
experience in a great city hos- 
pital in treating children and 
het counsel to their mothers. 

he first part deals with ques- 
tions which come to every woman 
during the time before the baby 
is born. The second part con- 
siders the care and feeding of 
infants and older children. The 

third part commences with a 

chapter on “Sleep,”’ which is fol- 

lowed by chapters on “ Exercise, 

Outdoor Air, and Play,” “Signs 

of Illness and Disorders of Child- 

~~ ” “Accidents: First Aid,” 
Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 net 


The Power of 


By GEORGE 
Tolerance * jiarvey 


In this volume are collected 
numerous speeches and addresses 
delivered by the Editor of The 
North American Review and Har- 
per’s Weekly on various occasions 
during the past few years. They 
cover a wide diversity of sub- 
jects, from “‘A Plea for the Con- 
servation of Common Sense” to 
}‘ Have Women Souls?” Political 
and economical problems are dis- 
cussed with sanity, and in his 
discussions Colonel Harvey is 
more than a mere publicist; he 
possesses the clear vision of the 
Statesman and the seer. More- 
over, he flavors his words with 
the precious salt of humor. He 
puts to flight our prejudices with 
a laugh, then, with the atmos- 
phere once cleared, he invites us 
to take a look at the real world 
that lies around us. 


Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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HOME GOWNS FOR GIRLS 

















OTHING in the wardrobe now com- 

mands more attention than the 

house dress. The long winter eve- 
nings demand gowns suitable for indoor 
wear. Dinners, however informal, seem 
a function in February where they are 
followed by a table of bridge or some 
jolly amusements. Clubs are now in their 
full swing. Musical, literary, dramatic, 
or sewing circles all require some suitable 
gown for their meetings. 

The hostess of a club must be well 
dressed to receive her guests. One expects 
to see dainty, fresh costumes about her 
tea-table.. But freshness and daintiness 
are hard to secure when the first crisp 
ness of a dress is rubbed. Like their 
wearers, gowns need mid-winter refreshing. 

While these new models could be copied 
exactly, girls will do well to study some 
of their effective points with a view to 
reproducing them on frocks that need re- 
touching. This first model shows one of 
the prettiest, most girlish designs of the 
whole season. It is also full of good 
details which can be easily copied. The 
material is velveteen, but any good color 
in broadcloth or cashmere heavy enough 
to hang well in the straight lines would 
do. The skirt is close-fitting and abso- 
lutely plain. -It fastens in front with a 











long -row of silk-covered buttons which 
also run up to the opening of the collar. 
The whole style of the dress lies in the 
relief of the white silk collar. It is an 
excellent model. On severe tailored lines 
it is cut square at the back and runs well 
to the edge of the shoulders. The revers 
keep their width in front to the long, 
smart cutaway, which reaches nearly to 
the waist-line. 

The collar, as well as the sleeves, is 
bordered with white silk fringe about one 
inch deep. A V of lace makes a point 
above the buttons at the front, but one 
of silk like the collar could also be used. 
A fold of velvet makes a soft belt for the 
waist-line, and a soft rosette finishes it 
neatly. As a mid-winter dress it is ideal 
for a young girl. 

The second model illustrates the strik- 
ing contrast of the new salmon pink with 
white. chiffon. The foundation of this 
gown is of white crépe de Chine. It fits 
the figure closely, allowing for the full- 
ness ef the chiffon overskirt. The border 
veiled under the tunic is of white Chan- 
tilly lace. The same lace is used for the 
bertha. It is divided at the center of 
the back and crosses to the left in the 
front. The salmon-pink satin ribbon is 
the striking note of the whole dress. At 


the waist it folds into a flat girdle and 
is looped in a bow at the back from which 
the sash drops underneath the chiffon 
veiling, showing a few inches of one 
pointed end below the lace of the tunic. 
The ribbon is also veiled on the sleeves. 


-This subdues the vivid color, but gives 


its effect just as strikingly. On the sleeve 
bows and also at the bottom of the skirt 
little pink buttons are used. 

The possibilities of the satin ribbon in 
renewing a shabby evening dress ought to 
make this frock very suggestive to any 
girl looking for good effects easily ac- 
quired. 

No better informal house dress could 
be studied than this brown corduroy cos- 
tume. The richness of the material is 
heightened by the gold lace used on the 
underwaist. The plain tailored skirt 
fastens on the left side, with a wide black 
braid edged with soutache loops. A wider 
braid forms a deep band across the back 
and relieves the usual long line of such a 
skirt. The waist is by no means intricate, 
although it looks elaborate. 

The brown chiffon blouse has underlaid 
gold lace. This opens like a vest to show 
a lace yoke. The gold buttons which 
trim it here reappear on the lace ruffles 
of the sleeves. 
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Three attractive house gowns suitable for girls or young matrons 
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.- STREET GOWNS FOR GIRLS? @® 











ONG coats have ceased to be a luxury 
for the young girl; one of some kind 
is a necessity nowadays. Not only 

has the ulster or polo coat for mornings 
become an indispensable accompaniment 
to the one-piece dress, but this winter it 
often replaces the street suit entirely. 
For warmth and for rough service these 
coats fill a definite place and it will be 
some time before they are discarded. 
There are so many varieties of the ulster, 
from polo to fur coats, that a first choice 
is always easy for any girl. But while 
heavy and durable, they quickly show the 
results of constant wear. Many ulsters 
look worn out as to trimmings just at 
this time, while they are in perfectly good 
condition and only need renewing as to 
collar and cuffs. 

The model shown here will give many 
girls timely suggestions that could be 
profitably copied. Of rough navy-blue 
cheviot, it has a reversible plaid lining 
which was originally used as collar and 
cuffs. Now, in its refinished state, it is 
distinguished by collar and cuffs of white 
ratine which give it a trim, smart air, 
often hard to acquire with a heavy coat. 
The cuffs are deep and plainly cut. The 
collar is round in the back and runs to 
two long revers in front, finishing at the 
high waist-line with two white buttons. 





A novelty introduced with this coat 
is the long white ratine throw which 
winds like a scarf around the neck, with 
the ends hanging at the back. 

The street suit shown on the first fig- 
ure is one of the most graceful seen 
among the winter styles. It is also full 
of good points for the clever girl’s copy- 
ing. The material is a rough black-and- 
blue serge. The blue strikes the eye di- 
rectly, as it is emphasized in the broad- 
cloth cuffs and in the strip which trims 
the collar and is held by two bands of the 
serge in front. This blue is repeated in 
the piping used on the band that borders 
the skirt and runs up the left side. 

The cut of the jacket is graceful. The 
bottom is rounded with an upward cut 
at the front where the two pieces cross. 
The belt at the back gives a semi-Norfolk 
effect running into the double-breasted 
front. The line of the revers is especial- 
ly to be noticed. They are not too broad, 
showing a good inch of coat on either 
shoulder where the sleeve is set in very 
plainly. With the many mixed weaves 
now used any suit could be entirely fresh- 
ened by similar touches of its prevailing 
color. Revers are deepening constantly 
and they are among the best novelties 
which the new suits offer for the young 
girl. Dull red and black-and-white is 
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the color scheme for the second suit. The 
cloth is of dark-red homespun with black 
irregular lines shot with broken white 
threads. In the skirt border and the side 
panel the lines run horizontally. This 
set-on piece is piped with black and gives 
a decided character to the plain skirt. 

The coat collar is quite novel. The 
revers are of dull red velvet and run out 
broad to the shoulder. Here they fasten 
with three black satin buttons to the 
black-and-white braid which makes a 
decided line across the revers to a point 
at the back of the coat. The border of 
the cuffs is also of velvet with the braid 
and little black buttons. 

The lattice of narrow black soutache 
over white at the sides of the coat is very 
good. The side panel with horizontal 
lines complements the panel on the skirt. 

The hat worn with this suit should be 
noticed. It is exceptionally interesting. 
The round black beaver is draped with 
deep-red velvet which matches the tone 
of the suit. The velvet rises at the back, 
where it finishes in two smart points. A 
small creamy-pink rose or bunch of buds 
is placed at a telling point near the left 
brim. 


lowing its suggestions. Its whole air is 


smart yet not extreme, and it looks as 
though it belonged to the suit. 
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practical suite and a smart utility coat for early spring 


Any girl could remodel a hat fol- | 




























“Wife, is this coffee 


or Postum ?” 





It frequently happens 
that when Postum is 
is made right, its fine 
color, delightful aroma 
and rich flavour lead one 
to believe that it is mild, 
high-grade Java. 





Then one knows real 


good Postum. 






It is easy to make it 
right—simply boil it 
15 to 20 minutes after 
boiling begins. 


When you have well- 
made 


POSTUM 


the change from coffee 
is easy and pleasant, 
and coffee aches and ills 
may be expected to 
disappear. 









“There's a Reason’ 









Postum Cereal Company, Limited. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 









Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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A TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP POW 
DER SHOULD WEIGH AN OUNCE 
AND MAKE A QUART OF SOLID 
SOAP PASTE 


PEARLINE 


is Condensed— 

Dry Soap Powder 
—in the smallest 
possible Bulk. 

A Tablespoon- 
ful of PEARLINE 
weighs: twice as 
muchor more than 

the Fluffed Pow- 
ders when they 
are dried. 

Therefore — use 
for any purpose 
144 to 1/2 as much 


PEARLINE as 
you do of these 


Fluffed-Moisture 


SEU mance 


Too much is 
not so good as 
just enough. 


IS 
POPPED 
FLAKED 
FLUFFED 
WATERED 
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N the beautiful lines and becoming proportions of the new 
French hats lies the real secret of their extreme smartness 
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the use to which the hat is to be put, whether it is for wear 
with tailored clothes, for semi-dress toilettes, or for more forma] 


and chic. While the amount of trimming used on the new wear. Both the high small hats fitting the head in a most 


models has about reached the minimum, there is, nevertheless, 
a decided increase in their expense, due, no doubt, to the richness 


of the materials that are now used. 

The use of ribbons of the most expensive 
quality obtainable is one of the marked 
characteristics of the early spring models. 
The two-toned and heavy taffetas 
are used extensively, although the 
double-faced satins, grosgrains, and 
the velvet and taffeta novel- 
ties are much in evidence. 

Then there are a multitude 

of feather fancies, including 

the ostrich and mara- 
bout combinations, 
and all of the numer- 
ous substitutes for the 
priceless and tabooed 
aigrette, all of which 
are decidedly good 
just now. Large wing 
effects, called by the 
name of Pocahontas. 
are much used. 

The number of 
women who either 
trim or design their 
own hats is largely 
on the increase each 
year. The usual plan 
is to study the Paris 
model hats for ideas 
as to the new shapes 
and the material em- 
ployed as well as the 
mode of applying it. 
Then there is the 
problem of selecting a 
becoming shape, and 
it is here that so 
many women fail 
utterly, for they neg- 
lect to inspect the 
lines from every side, forget- 
ting that to others the side 
and back of a hat are as much 
observed as the front to 
which the attention is usually 
given while inspecting oneself in 
the mirror. It is here that the 
clever and practiced eye of the experienced 
modiste is almost indispensable. 

The selection of the trimming for the 
season’s hat is a simple matter, since one 
stunning feather or bow of handsome ribbon, 





quickly arranged by clever fingers and placed at just the right 
angle, quite makes the hat. Still, the placing of the one orna- 
ment at a becoming angle, at the same time lending jauntiness 
and smartness to the ensemble, requires an excellent eye for lines. 

The style and size of the shape chosen depend largely upon 


Blue silk with black velvet; blue quills 


Blue beaver; white facing 





comfortable sort of a way, and the large hats with the trimming 
placed rather low and flat about the brim, are to be used this 


spring. The cone-shaped crown and the wp. 


turned brim, higher across the back, «re 


prevailing features of the new models. In 
choosing the new shape, all other con:id- 
erations are as nothing beside ‘he 
important one of the becomingn»ss 
of the hat. Artistic and beautiful 
effects are never sacrificed to 
originality and  smartniss, 
even though they are both 
most important at- 

tributes. 

The three French 
models pictured on 
this page offer many 
suggestions as to the 
new lines, proportions, 
and trimming effects, 
Here the great vovrue 
for black and white, 
which is even stronger 
than in the winter. is 
revealed. There need 
not be the slightest 
fear that the use of 
this combination will 
become too prevalent 
to be in good style, 
for there is no color 
that can approach 
black and white for 
smartness. The most 
exclusive milliners 
both here and abroad 
are using it lavishly 
for this spring. The 
black velvet shapes, 
with facings of white 
felt, are especially 
good for early spring 
wear before one is 

quite ready to begin wearing 

a straw hat. 
The semi-small model, with 
black velvet cone-shaped crown 
and upper brim, with facing of 
white taffeta, shows the modishly 
up-turned brim rolled _ slightly 
higher on the left side and dented in toward 
the crown. A fancy feather of white mara- 
bout and two black curved feathers is 
placed in an upright position close to the 

crown. 


The use of the-large smart bow of taffeta is happily illus 
trated in another picture. The shape is one of the newest, 
showing the wide uprolling rim turned up more at the sides 
and back. The small hat shown on this page is one of the newest 
shapes of the season, with its turban-like lines. 


Biack velvet and white taffeta; white feather 
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XCEEDINGLY rich-looking and conservative are the new 
E spring hats that have been recently imported. These 

models have been designed especially for use at this par- 
tienlar season of the year when it is a trifle early to think of 
straw models, although the winter hats have lost the charm 
of novelty. 

\n elusive air of Simplicity is charac- 
teristic of the new models, none of which 
are lavishly trimmed or loaded down with 
heavy decorative ornaments. Artistic 
effects seem to be the aim with the 
creat foreign designers, and as a re- 
suit we have wide picture-hats 
vith trimmings of feathers, 
ice and fur applied low about 
ie brim. The rather 
eavy macrames in 
‘ock and white, also 
enice lace in the 
raised point designs, 

used with lavish 

id, the great vogue 
of lace as a trimming 
being almost unprece- 
dented in the history 
of fashions. Maline, 
too, is being revived 
as a trimming for the 
new models, the en- 
tire brim of the hat 
being fashioned of 
this filmy material 
and the crown entire- 
ly covered with lace 
or velvet. Cream 
Venice and a single 
uneurled ostrich 
feather, exquisite in 
coloring and texture, 
are sometimes used as 
trimming for this 
type of hat. Bands 
of fur to match the 
fur set and a huge 
rose of deep red is a 
combination much in 
evidence. 

Filmy aigrettes and _ the 
multitude of imitations of this 
priceless trimming, such as the 
coque aigrettes and made ostrich 
feathers in flowing masses of white, 
are used with striking effect on 
many of the new broad picture - hats. 
These are set down on the head, low in the 
back at a most becoming angle. There are 
few women who could not learn from the 
French as to the correct position of the hat, especially the 
picture type of hat which the Parisienne realizes was designed 
as a great frame for her face and neck. The black velvet facing 
has been found to be the most universally becoming, and the 
upward roll of the hat brim at either the left or the right side, 
as the case may be, as- 
sists in giving that in- 
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Boudoir cap 











A: describable tilt to one 
N side that is so distinct- 
* ly French. 

\ The new models for 


early spring set well 
down on the head as 
the win- 
ter hats 
have done. 
There are 
soft brims 
with flow- 
ing artis- 
tie curves 
and stiffened ones with 
the conventional slight 
curve upward all 
around the edge or 
only at the left side. 
These are trimmed in 
various ways, but more 
often at the back than 
at the front. Some- 
times there is a facing 
of velvet, a soft scarf 
of velvet or satin 
around the crown and 
a big bunck of mara- 
bout or other soft 
feathers or some big 
effective flowers at the 
right or left side of the 
back. Again, a bunch 
of coque feathers or a 
stiff, high ornament 
of uncurled ostrich 
plumes will stand up 
: at the back with ends 
Black satin with velvet curling backward. 





















in Dutch style 


FOR EARLY SPRING 


The rounded, bowl-shaped crown is most in evidence, but 
some hat crowns have the edges squared a little. 

An unusually beautiful evening 
white satin, the wide brim forming a pretty curve at each side 
of the front and rolling upward at the right side. 
with 
tips, in gray and white blended tones, were 
clustered all about the rather low crown. 
Several of these feathers were wired in a 
cluster and placed high at the left 
side of the hat. 

Another picturesque and original 










with a band of bear 
fur and tiny bunches 
of holly with red and 
blue berries and green 
leaves. 

Boudoir caps have 
become more than ever 
popular and new de- 
signs are being shown in 
the smart 
shops and 
by the ex- 
clusive de- 
signers. 
The one il- 
lustrated 
on this page is a new 
shape copied from a 


Dutch bonnet. It has 


the front band with 
long ends of lace em- 
broidered. -The crown 
is of sprigged lawn or 
lace with thin lining 
of silk. Some of these 
caps have the edge 
finished with a_ lace 
frill somewhat in the 
Charlotte Corday shape. 
These are made of lawn 
with Valenciennes or 
Mechlin lace edge and 
ribbon bows or even a 
few rosebuds or forget- 
me-nots. They are a 
dainty accessory for 
morning use with a 
negligée of lawn or silk 
in a bride’s trousseau 
or for a young girl to 
wear in her room. 
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hat seen recently was of 


wear was developed entirely in 
wide brim faced 


off the face and was 
crown at the left side. 


rolled up against the 
crown across the back 
and at the right side 
was bent sharply to- 


round opening a full 


extending in the op- 


above the crown. 
spite of the uprolled 
brim, the hat was still 
of generous size, the 
outline resembling 
nothing so much as an 
artist’s palette, with 


at the right side was 
bent down close to the 
hair, and the aigrettes 


back, nestling on the 


This fad for the brim rolling 


smartest models 
begins to believe that it will become 
quite 
One of the most striking examples of it 
was noted recently. The large brim of black 
velvet 
champagne color. A large fancy feather, on the imitation stiff 
aigrette order, also in champagne color, was set on close to the 
head in the center front, extending backward 
covering the entire front of the hat. 

The large flat hat shown on this page is of brown beaver, 























Brown beaver with holly 





































After the 
Last Taste 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Post 
Toasties 


Are made of care- 
fully selected white 
com; rolled into thin 
fluffy bits and toasted 
to a crisp, appetizing 
golden brown, already 
to serve with cream 
and sugar. 


Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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CRYSTAL e 


One of the 
uality 
Products 


of 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 


REFINING CO. 


Not only in the dainty 
convenience of its shape, 
but also in its perfect puri 
ty, does Crystal Domino 
Sugar meet modern re- 
quirements. 

That is why endorsements 
like Prof. L. B. Allyn’s, chemist 
of Westfield, Mass., the ‘‘pure 
food town,’’ are natural ac- 
knowledgments of the scru- 
pulous cleanliness surrounding 
every step of its making. 





. Read the story of tts making in 
our splendidly illustrated booklet, 
Sent on request. Address Dept.11 






117 Wall Street New York 
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The American Sugar Refining Co. 
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HERE are many mid-season changes 

for the suit coat which are very 
timely, especially for the athletic 
girl. She who loves long walks or cross- 
country canters on horseback, golf, or any 
healthy outdoor sport will find this Nor- 
folk jacket fills many needs. : 

Of mixed black and gray homespun, it 
is shot with broken green threads. Their 
color is repeated in the green broadcloth 
collar and cuffs and flat green buttons. 
A black patent-leather belt with a gold 
buckle slips through the slits of the coat 
in back as in front. The coat is semi- 
fitting and ends just below the hips. 

The supposed lull in the world of fash- 
ion before the arrival of the spring novel- 
ties is now past history. The old apology 
for a gown’s much-used appearance, “ It 
is the end of the season,” is unheard to- 
day. It is just at this time that the eye 
becomes accustomed to certain styles, and 
a remiss toilette strikes far more keenly 
than at its first display. 

The retouching of costumes and keep- 
ing them right up to the moment is an 
easy art for any one who appreciates 
telling effects and adds them with judg- 
ment. They generally consist in some 
trifling details which, nevertheless, place 
just the right accent on their own fresh- 
ness and disiract attention from points 
more worn. 

Often just the slightest note of new 
color will renew the smartness of a hat 
and suit. Just to the point are these 
effective little nosegays of pink moss-rose 
buds. One is placed on the left of the 
front brim of a black velvet hat, the other 
rests snugly like a boutonniére in the 
right lapel of the coat. The whole of the 
costume is freshened by their daintiness. 
Any kind of flowers could, of course, be 
used instead of the roses. But buds and 
little blossoms are. preferred to the larger 
flowers which would not give the same 
chie effect. 

Gowns lend themselves most readily to 
retouching. In the present day, when 
a dress relies on a foundation of silk 
or satin for its lines for draping, it is 
easy to change a worn sash, collar, or 
fichu and still keep the harmony of the 
gown. 
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DRESS ACCESSORIES 


line is very striking. The rosette at the 
bust is made of black tulle with a touch 
of green tulle underneath. The shamrock 
is of green beaded leaves, though green 





























Novel hair ornaments and scarfs 


velvet leaves could replace it. The effect 
relies entirely on the long line and the 
contrast of colors. The tulle drops di- 
rectly from the first rosette to a larger 
one placed about one foot from the hem. 


set suggested here. These deep cuffs an 
well-cut collar could be copied in any 
color, but white is a good choice. Em- 
broidered or braided, the conventions 
daisy design has black velvet centers. 
This smart set could be applied to any 
blouse, dress, or suit, as it is serviceable 
for all wear. 

Lingerie trimmings for the neck an 
sleeves are indispensable nowadays. 
dainty morning set is shown of sheer white 
muslin. It is made of a hand-hemme| 
ruffle about six inches wide. This is regu- 
larly pleated into collars and cuffs. Tle 
natural flare is most artistic and suggests 
the petals of a flower. 

Many sailor collars are appearing in 
modified forms. One model shows tle 
revers lengthened to the waist-line. The 
cuffs are correspondingly deep, reaching 
to about five inches above the elbow. 
Heavy or fine corded velvet is one popular 
material used for them. White flannc! 
and the very new corded wool are also 
smart. 

Some of the newest little effects for 
the evening toilette are revived from hi 
toric styles. The ribbon bracelet is ver) 
popular. Usually of black velvet, it is «. 
demure as the fichu which it should ace 
pany. Together their colonial suggesticn 
is very fetching. One of the choicest con 
ceits of the old pompadoured belle is this 
broad black velvet band with a two-loop: | 
bow. The gold-rimmed cameo that elas) 
it firmly is highly effective and gives a 
distinguished tone. 

Two other very picturesque new bra 
lets were recently seen. One was a bani 
of pink and blue tulle that circled tlie 
wrist and ended in a fluffy bow. The 
second was a closely woven band of blu 
forget-me-nots. This latter was a telling 
touch with a white chiffon dress where a 
blue sash emphasized the color. 

Some very pretty afternoon and evening 
scarfs and muffs have been made by girls. 
using fur and marabout trimmings leit 
over from former years. One girl hai 
yards of swan’s-down that had trimmed 
her first party cloak. She cut the banis 
in half lengthwise, making a band a little 
over an inch wide. This she sewed on 
the edges of a scarf of fawn-color chiffon 





























An outing coat and some new accessories for young girls 


So many searfs and sashes are being 
used at present, girls will find a great 
variety that are effective and youthful. 
A novel style is this black and green tulle 
sash which falls from the corsage to the 
skirt directly in front. Its long single 


Here the beaded or velvet shamrock re- 
appears. 

Many winter house dresses show wear 
entirely in their collars and cuffs. A dress 
otherwise in a good condition could 
be renewed in appearance by the pretty 





cloth, with two bands at even intervals 
between the edges. She made also a big. 
soft muff to match with the swan’s-down 
bands. The hat she wears with these is 
of white beaver with a white marabout 
band and standing feather at the left. 
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HE smartness of the February cos- 

tume depends mostly upon its ac- 

cessories. Between the breaking-up 
of winter and the definite appearance of 
spring there are trying days for the girl 
who would be well dressed. Suits, hats, 
nd gowns now really show wear, but it 
i; too late to renew them, too early to 
discard them. Hence any effect that can 
freshen a frock, touch up a hat, or give 
a suit its first trimness is very valuable. 

‘his year special stress has been laid 
on the between-seasons costume. Many 
excellent suggestions have been expressly 
designed to give one that air of continued 
good style which is so hard to keep when 
the winter’s wear is apparent. 

Shoe buckles and bows are seeming 
trifles that count greatly in the whole 
tone of the evening toilette. Simple little 
buckles of rhinestones or jeweled buttons 
are among the new effects. Rosettes of 
silver or gilt are preferred by some to the 
neat bows that give a severer finish. The 
silk flowers matching those worn on the 
cown and hair are very good, and the ad- 
vantage of being able to freshen a rubbed 
pair of slippers, inevitable with dancers. 
with a new ribbon bow is a grateful relief. 

rhe many important details of the pres 
ent evening costume are easily acquired 
and in many eases hand made. Nothing 
could be more acceptable nor so effective 
as a friendly gift. What could be so 
welcome to a young girl as some of the 
pretty hair ornaments now so much worn? 
With the extremely simple coiffure, which 
allows the hair any natural variation 
from the low Grecian Psyche knot to the 
soft, waving roll off the forehead and high 
twist at the crown, there are many novel- 
ties which can be worn. Ribbon bandeaux 
finishing in a smart bow on the left, gold 
and silver fillets, wreaths of roses like 
those worn on the dress, and that very 
new band which cireles the hair and ends 
in a lace rosette at either ear—the range 
is wide, adherence to the main points of 
the frock being the essential. 

Girls are just now enthusing greatly 
over the little evening caps. These are 
such an addition to the frock, with their 
dainty old-style demureness that every one 
should look into their design. 


NOVELTIES 


s - ' es 
lining of the dress color is quite fetching. 

A very telling detail of the dress often 
lies in the sash. On its decorative quali- 
ties the dressmakers are laying great 
emphasis, the French designer especially 





























New sashes and ribbon flowers 


appreciating the smartness it gives to the 
costume. One good suggestion is shown 
in the three or four long narrow strips 
of the dress material finishing with gilt 


OF FASHION 
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good and would give individuality to a 
characterless dress. 

In many of the sashes chiffon roses are 
used in the bow at the waist. Bouquets 
of any artificial flowers are very good on 
any evening dress, and the simplest muslin 
can be made quite festive with their 
addition. 

The evening bag is finding a welcome 
place in the young girl’s wardrobe. 
Whether for theater, dinner, or dance, the 
satin bags are very smart, giving a place 
for the fan, opera-glasses, gloves, or other 
needed accessories. These can be embroid- 
ered, fringed with silk, gold, or crystal 
beads, and hang from the arm by soft 
satin ribbons or a large gold cord. The 
velvet and tapestry bags and those of 
cross-stitched scrim are more severe .in 
outline, but preferred by many for more 
general dress service. 

One of the newest sleeve effects is shown 
with the crossed ribbon, which in black 
velvet is highly effective, or sometimes in 
the dress color in silk bands veiled with 
chiffon. The lace bertha is this year an 
established favorite and new varieties are 
being constantly shown. This fichu illus- 
trated is of Chantilly lace and is extreme- 
ly good in the long, slender lines from the 
shoulder to the left hip, lines difficult to 
acquire with most fichus, which are too 
round in contour. 

Very effective is this collar of green 
mousseline de soie. It opens broadly in 
front where the green sailor tie finishes 
it smartly. The collar is piped with black, 
and the buttons also on the ends of the 
tie are of green silk covered with black 
tulle. Black silk would be another sub 
stitute for the tulle. Such a collar would 
be most attractive on a frock for semi- 
dressy occasions and many girls will find 
it an easy model to copy. 

An evening dress would be successfully 


renewed by the fichu shown here. In very 
wide double folds, it droops from the 
shoulders to the elbow length and is 


clasped in the front with a large satin 
buckle. The fichu may be worn with a 
princess gown or with one of the pretty 
lace or marquisette coats over a_half- 
worn frock. Tiny pink satin roses girdle 
the waist and finish the edge of the coat. 
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‘The latest effects 


This little model is very choice and chic. 
It is made of gold net with a ruche of gold 
lace and a cluster of pink roses at either 
side, but plain lace with a ribbon bow 
or Wreath of flowers may be substituted 
and in case of the more open meshes a 





im the little 


points and balls covered with gold gauze. 
The second gives a variation in the ribbon 
sash where the ends are edged with red 
wooden beads. The long lines coming 
from the shoulder, caught at the waist 
and hanging to the skirt edge, are very 


details of fashion and dress accessories 


A scarf that accentuates the long train 
effect of much of the drapery now used is 
shown here. It could be easily copied. 
Made of pink chiffon, it gathers loosely 
in front with a bow of pink and blue 
moiré ribbon and a deep pink rose. 





problem—that is, for women to make their own 
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Tailor Made 
23920 


Made at 


Home 


By the American 
System 


hy 


Over 32,000 
women are using 
this system and 
are saving more 
than one half on their 
clothing bills. The 
high cost of living 
makes it necessary for 
most women Lo econo 
mize, and make every 
dollar count as it never 
counted before. The 
problem how to dress 
well on an allowance 
that is constantly de 
creasing in purchasing 
power is the seriou 
problem in nearly ev 
ery home, while fash 
ion demands more ex 
pensive clothing all the 








time. There is just one solution for this 


clothes and thus save the larger purt of the ex 
pense. The American System of Dress- 
making will enable you to 


Save More than 
Half on all Your 
Clothes 


It will teach you how to Design, Draft, 
Cut, Fit, Make, Drape and Trim any gar 
ment, including children’s clothing. It will en 


able you to duplicate any garment you see illus 
trated in the fashion magazines with as perfect 
set, style and fit as the most competent dress 
maker or ladies’ tailor—at less than one-half 
the cost—this means that you can use better 
materials, or that you can have two new gar- 
ments forthe price of one. The making will be 
genuine pleasure because the American Sys- 
tem gives you the confidence and the knowl- 
edge necessary to succeed 


Many graduate dressmakers are earning $15 
to $25 a more, 


dressmaking parlors of their own. 


week, some much operating 


Every grad 


uate is competent to do as well or better, 
should cir mstances make it necessary 
The greatest good the School has accom 


plished, however, is in the thousands of homes 
where the practice of 
to make the famiiy growing 
demands. It would do your heart good to read 
the testimonials we receive daily from 
homes. 


economy is necessary 


funds meet the 


these 


We want to help 50,000 families this year. 
Mothers, we want to show you how you can 
dress yourself and your girls better on half 
the money; we want to help you to economize 
in a practical way. Our FREE book tells 
how we help you—write for it today. Sending 
in the coupon entitles you to the book free, but 


does not obligate you in any way whatsoever 











Cut out the Coupon—Fill in and 
send for Book Today 











This Coupon or a Postal will bring your Book Free 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF DRESSMAKING 
1576 Commerce Bank Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me your Free Book “Lessons by 
Mail,” explaining how I can save half on my home 
sewing. 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly what 


You Should 
Weigh 
You can be 
Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and 
snergy. 
You can be free from 


Chronic Ailments— 

every organ of your body strong 
as nature intended. 

You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 

I no longer need to say what ‘I can do,” 
but what “I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 49,000 of the most cultured, in- 
teiligent women of America to arise to 
their very best—why not you ? 


My pupils simply comply with Nature's laws. 
What My Pupils say: 
“Every one notices the 

change in my complexion; it 

has lost that yellow color.” 
“Just think what you 
have done for me! Last 
year I weighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. Iam 
not wrinkled either. I feel so 
young and strong, no rheu- 
matism, or sluggish liver, 
and I can breathe now. Itis 

surprising how easily I did 

it. I feel 15 years younger.” 
“Just think! I have not 

had a pill or a_ cathartic 
since I began, and I used to 
take one every night.” 
“My weight has in- 
creased 30 pounds. I don’t 
know what indigestion is 
any more, and my nerves 
are so rested | / I sleep like 
a baby.’ 
“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken Off my glasses, and 
my catarrh is so much 
better. Isn’t that good!” 
“T feel as if I could look 
every man, woman and 
child in the face with the 
* feeling that I am growing 

—spiritually, physically and mentally. Really I am 

a stronger, better worsan: I don’t know how to tell 

you or to thank you.” 

Reports like these come to me every day. 

wonder I want to help every woman to vibrant 

















Do you 


health and happiness ? Write me your faults of 
health or figure. Your correspondence is held in 
strict confidence. If I cannot help you I will tell 
you what wi 

My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, 
and contains other information of vital interest to 
women. Every woman is welcome to it. Write 
forit. If you do not need me, you may be able to 
help a dear friend. 

I have had a oman experience, and I’d like to 
tell you about i 


Susanna Cocroft 











Dept. 24 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America 
upon the regaining of woman's health and 
ficure thro Natural, Scientific means, 





Swiss EMBROIDERIES 
in latest S-ariSstyles 


delivered all charges 
prepaid from our stock 
in New York. 


Finest Swiss Embroidery 
on best wearing and most 
fashionable 
WAISTS 

up from $1.75 
DRESSES 

up from $6.75 
CHILD’S DRESSES 

up from $4.90 


on batisie, marquisette, linen, 
cashmere, nets, voiles and all the 
latest silk materials. 


Ask for actual samples and 1912 
. Paris fashion plates. Sent free. 
SCHWEIZER & CO. 


Dept. P, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 





Dean stircu Apron 
FOR 1 5e 


Mand the below 


broidered aprons. 
This offer is made 
to imtroduce the 
ean Leekstitehed 
Aprons, of which 
we make 1,000 
different styles. 

f your dealer 
cannot supply you, 
send us below clip- 
ping together with 
1Sc and your deal- 
er's name, and we 
will see that you get 
2 one. We eareful to 
Send for our Free Illustrated a Mea eae 

Apron Style Book, No. 79. ake sta tggh tees 
in waist band. 


DEALERS’ ATTENTION 


is directed to the above advertisement. We will reimburse you 
for every clipping like this, that you have accepted as part 
payment of Apron No. 6773. Send for prices and particulars. 


W.H.DEAN CO. , Everett Bidg., Union Square, N.Y. 





Exactly 


as shown here 
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MAKING A HOUSE 











T is often said of the present fashions 

that they are too elaborate for a girl 

to make her own gowns. But whit 
could be simpler than our patterns num- 
bered 340 and 418? They are illustrated 
on the opposite page. The dress is as 
easy to make as it looks. Let us sup- 
pose that you are a girl who has never 
made a whole dress for herself, but would 
like to try. This will be a splendid chance 
for a beginning. 

As shown in the illustration, the pat- 
tern is for a charmingly simple party 
gown for a young girl; but the same pat- 
tern will do equally well for a summer 
morning dress of cotton material. Now 


your best way to make a successful dress 
and to learn how while making it is to 

















this is arranged is to finish the neck with 
a narrow facing of straight material and 
on the under side sew small, flat pearl 
buttons all around, making corresponding 
buttonholes on the edge of the collar that 
turns under. The collar itself should be 
made of white linen and will need to be 
washed oftener than the dress. You can 
also have cuffs of the white linen but- 
toned in the same way to the bottom of 
the sleeves. 

Of course the collar of a morning dress 
must not have fringe as in the picture. 
The best way to finish it is with stitch- 
ing or a trimming of cotton braid. The 
guimpe should be cut high, with sleeves to 
match it coming as far down the arm as 
vou wish. The prettiest material to use 


In making this gown there must be n 
outside stitching. The seams are stitche 
only once, pressed open, and overcast. Th 
collar is lined with crinoline, sewed to th 
dress, and, after the fringe or lace is sewe: 
on, covered on the under side with satin 
Don’t try to make buttonholes; sew th 
buttons on as a trimming and put hook 
and eyes under the edge to fasten th 
dress. 
hooks well back from the edge. It is als: 
very important to put a strong facin; 
under the eyes and under the buttons s 
that they will not pull out or stretch th 
edge of the material. 

The girl who has never made herse! 
a shirtwaist may begin her dressmakin, 


efforts on No. 339 with confidence. It, is 




















Diagram 1. 


start with the morning dress. If by any 
chance you should cut something wrong 
(and who might not make a mistake the 
very first time?), it will cost very little 
to buy another small piece of the material 
and repair damages, and you will learn 
by your experience. 

For this dress buy one of the pretty 
but inexpensive cotton materials—percale, 
gingham, or something similar. Cut it all 
out as shown in Diagram No. 1, following 
all directions very carefully. Baste the 
seams carefully and try the dress on. If 
it only needs slight alterations you may 
be able to make them all by yourself, but 
you may, perhaps, have to ask your mother 
or sister to put in some pins to show you 
where the changes are to be made. 

When it has been basted to fit, all the 
seams must be stitched on the machine, 
and here comes a choice of how they are 
to be stitched. The best way with a wash 
dress (unless of very heavy material) is 
with a French (or double) seam. With 
this plan the basting must all be done 
on the right side of the dress, because the 
seams are stitched first on the right side, 
then turned inside out and stitched again. 

In fitting, baste every seam exactly as 
you want it to be when finished and stitch 
the first time (on the right side of the 
dress) three-eighths of an inch outside of 
the basting thread. Then pull out or 
cut the basting threads, cut the seam off 
one-eighth of an inch outside of the 
stitching, turn the seam, creasing it at 
the exact edge, and stitch on the wrong 
side exactly where the bastings were. It 
is a good plan to crease the line before 
taking out the thread as a guide. 

If you use a very thick material, it is 
better not to make a French seam. In 
this case, baste the seams on the wrong 
side, stitch a very little outside of the 
basting line, turn the seams flat toward 
the front, and stitch on the right side 
of the dress through the seam one-quarter 
of an inch from the first sewing. 

Down the right front, where the but- 
tons are, turn the hem and stitch it down. 
Stitch the hem at the bottom also when 
you have got it right, so that the skirt 
hangs even all around. Then there will 
be the buttonholes to make and the but- 
tons to sew on. If you wish, you can make 
the dress open all the way down; that 


for the guimpe is all-over embroidery. 
The belt will be more appropriate for the 
morning made flat and stiffened, instead 
of full, and finished with a buckle instead 
of a rosette. 

When you have finished this cotton 
dress you will be so familiar with the 
pattern that making yourself a new party 
gown or an afternoon house dress will 
seem very easy. The most attractive ma- 
terial for the party gown is one of the 





PLAIN TAILORED SHIRTWAIST 
Pattern No. 330. 
Sizes, small, medium and large. Price, 15 cents. 
Sfusntity of material required, 3 yards, 36 inches 
wide. 


soft satins that are now so fashionable. 
For an afternoon dress, cashmere is a good 
choice or colored pongee. The collar 
should be of the same material and the 
belt may be also, or it may be of a con- 
trasting panne velvet. The fringe is of 
gold, silver, or chenille to match the ma- 
terial of the gown; the tucker of white 
lace. The buttons can be quite simple 
and inexpensive or very handsome. 
Another way to trim either of these 
dresses is to leave off both the fringe and 
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Diagram II. 


makes it very easy to wash. But it is 
not necessary; it can be opened only far 
enough to go easily over your shoulders, 
and have the rest of the buttons sewed 
through both pieces of the front. 

A great help in washing these dresses 
is to have the collar separate. The way 


For cutting a shirtwaist 


the buttons and use instead a lace trim- 
ming. Use an insertion lace and sew it 
one-quarter of an inch in from the edge 
on the collar, around the sleeves, and down 
the front. Two inches from the bottom 
of the skirt turn the lace (mitering the 
corner) and run it around the skirt. 


The best way to lay the pattern on material a yard wide 


the plainest possible model. The back is 
flat like the front with a shoulder yok». 

When cutting the material, mark on 
the left front, with a couple of stitches 
in colored thread, the two large rouni 
perforations where the pocket is to be 
placed. Mark also in the same way in 
each front the ovals near the shoulder, 
as these indicate where the edge of tlie 
yoke should lie. The hearts at the front 
should also be marked, and the double 
dots to which the edge of the box-pleat 
should be lapped. In the back the per- 
forations indicating the place for the yoke 
should be marked in the same way. 

All of the seams should be basted on 
the right side instead of in the usual 
way. The shoulder seam will be covered 
by the yoke, and the under-arm seam 
should be stitched three-eighths of an inch 
outside the basting after the waist has 
been tried on and found correct in size. 
Trim the seam off to one-eighth inch wide 
and turn it inside out, stitching again 
on the wrong side, making a double seam 
which entirely covers the cut edge. 

Lay the right front in a box-pleat by 
creasing it on the heart lines at tlie 
front. The edge should be set under tlie 
pleat, and the folded pleat may be 
hemmed to it by hand to make a neat fin- 
ish. Baste the two edges of the box-pleat 
carefully and stitch them a little more 
than an eighth of an inch from the edge 
stitching the inner or right-side edge 
through the waist front. Cut the leit 
side off at the inner hearts and hem. 

Cut the yoke with its center back laid 
on a crosswise fold of the material, baste 
in the edges across the front and back. 
and lay the yoke on with the double notvli 
laid against the double ovals in the back 
of the waist and the single notch against 
the single oval in the front. The note! 
in the neck curve will meet that in tie 
neck edge of the waist. Baste the edg’s 
closely and stitch them one-eighth inch in. 

The sleeve finish is the only puzzling 
thing about making a shirtwaist, aid 
even this isn’t really difficult. There «re 
two small pieces in the pattern, Nos. 7 
and 8. The one with a point, No. 8, is 
the outer facing and the plain one is 1/1 


underflap. Seam this underflap to ‘ie 
sleeve edge as notched, the seam on ‘hie 
right side. Turn in the edges of the t\ap 


all around it in the center and_ baste 
and stitch it all around. Now stitch ‘he 
outer facing to the other side of ‘lie 
opening and finish this in the same w.y. 
stitching through the sleeve itself around 
the point and down over the seam. Stitch 
across below the beginning of the point 

The cuff comes next. It should be 
made double, the two parts stitched ‘o 
gether in a seam, turned right side out 
and basted with a good firm edge ready 
for stitching. Baste the under side of 
the cuff to the sleeve edge seam outside. 
stitch it, then turn in the upper eige 
and baste and stitch it flat, stitching at 
the same time all around the cuff. 


Use the straight eyes and sew th: 
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SeeuForm 


(THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM) 


a YOU or 
/ any one with looking- 
glass fidelity. Any woman who 
makes her own waists or dresses, 
or waists and dresses for others, 
will find in Pneu Form a con- 
stant comfort and convenience. 
Or any woman who has her 
gowns made by a Modiste will 
find the Pneu Form a happy 
relief from the vexing and 
wearisome task of standing 
hour after hour for fittings. 


SSS ae 


By simply inflating Pneu 
Form inside the fitted waist 
lining of the person for whom 
the waist or dress is to be made, 
the desired form, faithful in 
every detail, is reproduced with 
the exactness of Nature. The 
standard rod can be easily 
YOUNG WOMAN’S HOUSE FROCK. USEFUL DRESS FOR A WOMAN OR GIRL. SMART SPRING STREET SUIT. regulated to any desired height 


Waist No. 341. Skirt No. 419. aist No. 340. Skirt No. 418. Coat No. 234. Skirt No. 420. 


iis Price, 15 cents each, as Price, 15 cents each. Price, 15 conte each. for the draping of skirts or 
Requires for waist 2 yards silk; for skirt 4 yards uires 2 ya for waist, 4 yards for skirt, i 2} rds f t 2 ards f . 
k and 1°¢ yards chiffon. 22 inches wide. anne og ee ae ee Se entire gowns. 


Call at our parlors and see a prac- 
tical demonstration of Pneu Form. 


Or write for Fashion Book 
F-39, ‘‘What to Wear And 
How to Make It.” 





This Little Box Base Holds lt All 


Pneu Form may be had only of the 


Pneu Form Company 
557 Fifth Avenue 


near 46th Street 


NEW YORK 


Phone . ‘‘Little 
Bryant 7620 Miss 
Fix-it”’ 
‘“ 








LITTLE GIRL’S PARTY FROCK. 
No. 674. Price, 15 cents. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
Requires for medium size, 3 yards of 36-inch 


SHILD'S : i 5 yards of lace 
CHILD'S SCHOOL OR HOUSE FROCK. material and 5 yards of lace 
No. 673. Pri 


The street suit has a narrow skirt with | 
slightly raised waist line, finished with a. 
belt of cloth with horizontal stripes to 

HE = ors match the trimming band. 
. patterns shown are all designs that . : The matron’s gown is a model which 
Will serve several purposes. The first | a= ‘ «s: is as good, also, in a plainer effect. The 
We net pee a as good for simple — ~~ Jong: line of the front closing with buttons 
or “awn frocks as for evening gowns. P Pag is becoming, and the pointed vest is always | 

he lace and fringe trimmings may be MA Vist No. Sua But No. hal - a good style for older women. 

se and wash braids or simple embroi- ires 2 Price, 15 cents each. : The children’s frocks, too, may be quite 

may be used instead. sine en ee eee oe ee simple or richly trimmed, as preferred. 







































OUR ECONOMY 
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[Readers are invited to contribute to this Department personal statements of their pet economics (in one hundred and fifty 
icords), and to give brief tables of household expenditures in which special economy is practised. All articles accepted will be 


paid for. 


An Economical Garden 

HEN a child [ lived on a farm, and 

have always loved gardening, but 

never tried to raise anything ex- 
cept flowers, after we moved to the city. 
About four years ago, when I was trying 
to think of some way to reduce the living 
expenses, it occurred to me that vege- 
tables would grow where flowers would. I 
had no intention of giving up all of my 
loved flowers, but I determined to start a 
vegetable garden also. Our back-yard was 
about fifty by sixty feet. The grass was 
not very good, so I had it all spaded up 
except a plot around the revolving clothes- 
line. At each side I had flowers as usual. 

I had it all well fertilized and planted 
it with all garden vegetables. 

I kept close account of what I had 
saved, and found that it amounted to more 
than fifty dollars the first summer, and 
averaged seventy-five since then, as I have 
some berry bushes, herbs, and rhubarb, 
also a fine bed of asparagus. I really 
enjoy the work. Many times I had more 
beans and squash than I could use, and 
the vegetable man always gave me pota- 
toes in exchange for them, as I never had 
space for those. 

Every inch of the space was utilized 
except what was needed for narrow paths, 
and was a sight well worth seeing. 

C. S. 

DENVER, COLORADO. 


Washing a Woolen Dress 

I HAD a gray woolen suit which was 
soiled and cut in an old-fashioned way. 
Teh material was of a very good quality 
and very pretty and I did not want to 
throw it away. I ripped it up and washed 
each separate piece of the material with 
warm water and white soap, ironing it 
while quite wet until it was dry. When 
done it looked like new and made a really 
handsome dress for my little daughter. 
Of course the woolen material shrank, so 
it could only be used for a smaller person 
than the original wearer. 

There is real economy in doing the 
washing oneself. Aside from what it costs, 
a gown that is sent to a cleaner always 
soils more quickly afterward, but one 
washed with soap and water does not. 

ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY. E. H. W. 


True Economy 

THE very first way most people econo- 
mize is to discharge the servant. Now 
this has its strong points for and against, 
and deserves careful consideration. 

There are servants and servants, and 
undoubtedly the prompt discharge of a 
careless, wasteful one is an economy; but 
before sending away a good servant for 
the sole reason of saving her wages, I ad- 
vise you to sit down and have it out 
with yourself whether or not you will have 
saved in the end. 

Early in my married life reverses came 
when my children were babies and my 
strength was limited. Like the others, I 
at once resolved to dismiss my excellent 
maid, but my husband insisted upon my 
waiting until we could count the cost. He 
soon convinced me that if I was to be 
cook, housemaid, nurse, and seamstress, 
unless I had help I would soon use up all 
my physical reserve foree, which would 
be no economy in the end, so we decided 
to keep the servant. 

We finally decided upon the following 
plan: Each of us was to watch unceas- 
ingly for every possible waste, thereby 
to make up for the cost of the servant 
as well as to cut down the regular daily 
expenses. Everything was utilized and 
nothing wasted that our watchful eyes 
could discover. Sometimes we even 
seemed penurious and mean, but it was 
the only way. I myself attended to the 
draughts on the stove and saw that no 
coals were thrown out with the ashes. The 
gas and water meters were tested, that 
no leakage was possible; wastefully large 
burners were removed from the gas-jets, 
and new washers were put on all water- 
spigots. The gas was turned out when 
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not in use, as matches cost less than a 
dim light. 

The servant was likewise instructed, 
and heartily entered into the spirit of 
saving. I knew how to cook as well as 
my servant and with less expense, prob- 
ably using the left-overs more successfully, 
but, since I could not do the actual work, 
I must at least plan and thus help her 
save. It took eternal vigilance, constant 
watchfulness, but it paid. A. M. M. 

MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Pretty Economy 

I SAVE the pretty little fluted-paper cups 
that come in boxes of bonbons, and use 
them on the birthday cake to hold the 
candles. They look very pretty and pre- 
vent the wax running down on the cake. 

G. S. 
GoopLAND, Kansas. 


‘To Make a ‘Table-cloth Last 
Ir the table-cloth begins to show wear 
along the edge of the table, I cut three 
or four inches off one end and the same 
off one side and rehem. This changes the 
thin places about both in folds and when 
on the table and makes the cloth give 
good service for months longer. 
©. #. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Common-sense View 

It’s the worst form of extravagance to 
allow your expenditures—I mean the kind 
that make you a more valuable person— 
to be limited by a cast-iron income that 
presumes to say to you, “ Thus far and 
no farther!” It’s starting from the 
wrong basis. It’s just as easy and far 
more economical in the end to take as the 
basis of your calculations the sum your 
family needs if they are to enjoy the ad- 
vantages they ought to have. 

I’ve a cousin who has worked this out 
in the education of her three children. 
The public school in her town was un- 
satisfactory, and the private school was 
more expensive than she could afford. 
Did she pinch and squeeze the family 
budget to send them to the private school 
under the mistaken impression that it 
was economy? Not she! She organized 
a neighborhood campaign for a_ better 
public school, and worked like a beaver 
till she got it. 

“T added the six hundred dollars a 
year the private school would have cost 
to our income by that little job,’ she 
told me. 

Incidentally she has given the whole 
community a chance for better education. 

Cuica@o, ILLINOIs. M. B. 


Pay As You Go 

How do I economize? By living on a 
cash basis. Although often invited to open 
charge accounts by firms with whom I 
trade, I have steadfastly clung to my 
early conviction that this method en- 
courages indiscriminate spending—not so 
much in the way of table expenditure as 
at the dry-goods shops. Even at the holi- 
day season, when we are all inclined to 
be generous beyond our means, I buy only 
what I can pay for in cash. 

By following this plan, the first of each 
month is the same to me as any other 
day. I manage very comfortably on my 
husband’s salary, and am putting a sur- 
plus in the bank almost every month. My 
husband has so much confidence in my 
system of housekeeping that he never ques- 
tions me concerning money matters. Any 
one trying the “ pay-as-you-go” plan will 
soon find a growing tendency to do with- 
out many things that are bought hurriedly 
when they can be “ charged.” M. M. S. 

Brooxryn, New York. 


Economy in a Magazine Club 

In combination with a group of friends 
I have accomplished what seems to me a 
most desirable stroke of economy. We all 
enjoy reading the magazines, but none of 
us have much money to spend for them. 
We used to subscribe for one or two maga- 
zines each and often loaned them to each 


other, but there was no system about it 
and several took the same magazine. So 
we often failed to get some that we wanted 
to read. 

Not long ago we organized a club and 
for decidedly less money than we each 
used to spend we get all the magazines 
we want by ordering them together. We 
have a fixed order in which the different 
members receive the magazines. Each 
member keeps a magazine for three days 
and then she must take it to the next in 
order. We have ten members and ten 
magazines, so it just fills the month. 
After that the member who organized and 
manages the club keeps the magazines in 
her house for two months, during which 
time any member may borrow a_ back 
number. Then they are sent to the hos- 
pital. A. W. B. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Rejuvenating a Suit 

WHEN the spring comes around and we 
dive into trunks and chests to unearth our 
wardrobes of last year, it is most dis- 
couraging to find our cloth suits a bit 
passé and rather too shabby to face the 
bright, clear sun of early May. Nine 
chances out of ten your suit is of blue 
serge trimmed with a shawl collar and 
turn-back cuffs of black satin. 

As a suit it obviously will not do; but 
would you not like a street dress, especial- 
ly one that could be made in an hour or 
two? Brush and clean the garment well, 
then try on the coat and fasten the skirt 
over it to get the waist effect. Cut off as 
much of the lower part of the coat as 
needed to leave sufficient fulness to make 
a slight blouse. As last season’s coats 
were cut on semi-fitting lines, scarcely any, 
if any, fitting is required. Stitch the raw 
edges of the material to a piece of belting 
the size of the waist over which the raised 
waist-line of the skirt fits snugly. The 
coat-waist will, of course, fasten in the 
front, and the silk or satin lining should 
be left in it. 

The sleeves may be a bit too large, but 
it is a simple matter to graduate them to 
the desired width. The length is optional, 
but a three-quarter sleeve, with its turn- 
back cuff of satin and a soft, plaited frill 
tacked inside is most attractive. In this 
case the sleeve need not be taken in, but 
the fullness simply gathered and fitted 
into the cuff. A lace and lawn sleeve that 
can be detached and laundered with a 
chemisette to match is charming to wear 
with the coat-waist. Thin lingerie blouses 
can also be worn underneath with very 
good effect. 

It the skirt has not a raised waist- 
line, make a crush belt of black satin (or 
of whatever material the collar is made) 
and fasten at the left side front, where 
the collar crosses over, under a _ large 
rosette of black satin. Two long satin 
ends of uneven length, edged with black 
silk fringe, will bring this rejuvenated 
costume up to date. G. H. 

New York City. 


Renewing a Ruffle 

WueEn the embroidery ruffle of a _petti- 
coat is worn on the edge, cut off as much 
as is shabby and turn a narrow hem. 
Then get lace as wide as the piece which 
you have removed and sew it to the hem 
just made. The lifetime of the petticoat 
will be doubled and its appearance im- 
proved. H. L. R. 

LincoLn, ILLINoIs. 


Keep Old Trimmings 

I nave found that one great help toward 
economy in clothes is to save the trim- 
mings from a worn-out gown whenever 
the trimmings are good. Even if they 
cannot be used immediately they are worth 
keeping. A very smart touch is often 
given to a simple gown by a piece of lace, 
embroidery, or Oriental trimming that 
has been used before. The actual material 
frequently costs less than the trimmings, 

When I rip the trimmings from an old 
gown. I brush and wipe all dust from 
them. I put away carefully all the dif- 


ferent trimmings in a box or drawer, » 
for examination when a new gown is jy, 
planned. Buckles and buttons can be 
over and over again. Chiffon I aly, 
keep if it is not torn. It can be wag, 
with water and white soap. 
while wet on a bed and pin all thie «, 
down tight, leaving it to dry in that y, 
It will look quite fresh and be ready} 
use again. M. D. x 
BrooKLyN, NEw YorK. 
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Book-shelves from Boxes 

In moving lately from one home ty 
other we packed our books in long woos 
boxes that had been given to us ly 
friend who had many of them in his jy, 
ness. They were only ordinary packiy 
boxes, but of just the same shape and ss} 

In our new home we wanted si me » 
book-shelves, and I decided to make {} 
myself by using these boxes. [| sere 
them together, one on top of tlic oth, 
till they reached the right heighi. 7 
I bought a little wooden molding of pjj 
pine which is quite inexpensive. This 
used to finish the top, fastening it on yi 
fine wire nails. Next I stained thie why 
thing with an oak stain. When that y 
entirely dry I polished it with floor yy 
giving it three coats of the wax and nj 
bing very hard. 

When it was done I had a fine s¢ 
oak (7) book-shelves with a periect y 
finish and had spent very little money, 

ScRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA. M. (i. f 


Table Linen 

My table-cloths wear out along ty 
edges of the table. When they have: 3 
be discarded I cut out this square » 
hem it back, thus gaining a lunch-cluj 
The rest of the good portion I cut in sm 
squares and hem for every-day napkin 

LiIncoLn, [LL{NoIs, H. L.| 


Economy in Dress 

I EcONOMIZE in clothes by always spe 
ing my money for something new al 
good. All my house dresses are made {ne 
old gowns, which, when shorn of tl 
finery and freshened up, are usually vw 
appropriate. I knew one woman who 
ways bought so many calico gowns ¢ 
never could have anything else. I. ( 

Cuicago, ILLINO!Is. 


Her Original Portieres 

I NEEDED a pair of portiére lhianging 
but did not wish to invest in anythis 
expensive. I wanted burlap, but it w 
not to be had in our little town, so Iw 
my ingenuity with a most satisfacty 
result. 

I obtained two ordinary wool or cat 
sacks, which when ripped apart are fiity 
five inches wide and three yards long. 

These I dyed a lovely shade of dati 
olive green. They “took” the «ye bea 
tifully. I used a border of heavy cretom 
in a conventional pattern of tan and gre 
making a pair of artistic curtains costim 
only seventy cents. P. W.%. 

PEARSALL, TEXAS. 


Simple Rules 

TWENTy years of economizing clo 
has not impoverished my spiri! or Wi 
rowed my life. These are the princi 
ways which my experience has found go 

By never buying a cheap materia! wh 
I can get a better product. 

By paying cash. Credit is costly. 

By buying non-perishable food produ 
in quantities. 

By providing myself with facilities 
that with the assistance of the child 
and by systematizing my housework | 4 
able to do the housework and sewing! 
a family of six without overtaxing ™ 
strength. 

By practically eliminating al! wast! 
the household. ¥. Lob 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


Electric-Light Bills : 

A HOUSEHOLDER who tried various me! 
ods of economizing in electricity in ™ 
home has found the following the ™ 
satisfactory: Instead of using the ordinal 
sixteen-candle-power bulbs in all © 
rooms, he buys bulbs of varying ~izes. m 
the very small one of two candle-powe! " 
use in the sick-room and up-s(ails hal 
way. A thirty-two-power bulb is p! 
in the electrolier in the living room f 
reading, ete., which gives a iar *™ 
light than two of the smaller size. 

An electrician suggested tha! bulbs ¢ 
different sizes in one chandelier, 9° ™ 
more or less light could be turned om 
required, would be the best way “ 
down the electric-light bills, 4. 4 

BrisTor, CoNNECTICUT. 
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DOMESTIC 


As Bazar Readers 









PROBLEMS 


Have Solved Them 





[Owing to the great accumulation 


of excellent material already accepted 


jor this Department, no further contributions are desired until March Ist.) 


The Baby’s Thumb 

HAVE at last found a safe and satis- 

factory way to break a baby of the 

thumb-sucking habit. At night it is 
yery easy to sew cotton-cloth bags on the 
sleeves of the night-clothes, but during the 
day the bags prevent a child the free use 
of his hands. I bought a roll of adhesive 
plaster, about an inch wide, and cut off 
enough to wind around each thumb in a 
neat bandage. 

This will not interfere with the use of 
a child’s hands, but he will not put the 
plaster in his mouth. The plaster is eas- 
ily soaked off in water, so a fresh .one 
can be put on each morning. M. N. D. 

Sr. Paut, MINNESOTA. 


Mother’s Share 

Uncte WALTER had not been in town 
for some months, but last week he sur- 
prised me as I was lunching alone with 
the children. I was relieved that we had 
at least an unusually good dessert. Af- 
ter I had served him and the three little 
people, there were very modest servings 
left for me and for faithful Maggie, whose 
portion I took pains to send to the kitchen 
at once. Just then I was called to the 
telephone, and when I returned every 
plate but mine was empty, and three pairs 


* . 7 
of eyes were fixed on my portion. The 
little boys did have the grace to keep 
still, although their eyes were most covet- 


ous, but Baby pounded her tray and clam- 
ored loudly for “ poody!” 1 started to 
give them a spoonful all around when 
Uncle Walter thundered, “ Don’t you do 
it, Helen! You eat that pudding!” 
After luncheon Uncle Walter drew me 


aside for one of our old-time talks. 
“What are you thinking of, Helen?” said 
he. “Do you want to kill all sense of 
justice in your children? You had al- 


ready served them much more in propor- 
tion to their size than you kept for your- 
self, and because yours happened to be 
still on the table it was no reason why 
they should demand it. I’ve noticed 
dozens of these ‘absolutely devoted’ 
mothers that lavish everything on their 
children and claim nothing for them- 
selves, and I am sure that even a natural- 
ly good child will soon learn to take every 
such sacrifice as a matter of course.” 
With some humiliation I remembered 
how weak I had considered my neighbor 
because she had given up the new winter 
suit she sadly needed, that her daughter 
might have a prettier gown for the high- 
school dance. Perhaps, years before, she 
started on the downward road _ with 
“poody!” It certainly is much easier 
with one’s own little teasing children to 
be over-generous rather than just, but 
since Unele Walter’s visit I am ashamed 
to follow this “line of least resistance,” 
and boldly take my righteous share of 
pudding or pleasure. B. A. 
Pato ALTO, CALIFORNIA. 


For Baby’s Nap 

Fasten three narrow strips of wood 
about fifteen inches long—pieces of lath 
will do—to a barrel hoop, so as to make 
three legs. Place this over the baby’s head 
after he has dropped asleep, and throw 
over it a large square of mosquito netting. 

The same arrangement is often useful 
for an invalid, especially for one who 
takes frequent out-door naps. B.S. F. 

Norwicu, New York. 


The Children’s Blackboard 

_ Nearty all children like a blackboard 
in their play-room. If it is on an easél 
it is easily knocked down; if it is 
fastened on the wall it looks unsightly 
Sometimes to the children’s mothers. To 
overcome the untidiness, and to please the 
children at the same time, get a black- 
board on a roller and spring—it works 
on the same principle as a window-shade. 
_It can be rolled up when not in use. 
Use colored water crayons on the board 
instead of chalk, and there will not be so 
much dust. Both can be bought at a 
kindergarten supply store. 


Toronto, Canapa. F. G. 8. 


A Magnifying-giass 

One of the most practical things on my 
work-table is the little block of white 
enameled wood in which I fastened a 
magnifying-glass. It serves so many pur- 
poses — threading fine needles, counting 
intricate stitches in fancy-work, drawing 
out threads in linen for hemstitching, and 
80 on. L. D. 

CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND. 


The Weight of Bed-clothing 

Sucu a lamentable dearth of inventive- 
ness is shown in the paraphernalia for use 
in the sick-room that the pain-racked 
patients are often forced to help them- 
selves through their own endeavors, for 
many things, simple in detail, give the 
greatest ease and comfort. 

Thus driven, I evolved the following 
method for relieving the patient of the 
weight of the bed-clothing. In rheumatic 
troubles or cases of injury to the 
lower limbs, rendering them _ useless, 
contact with anything, no matter how 
slight, causes extreme agony. All the ap- 
paratus which can be bought is unsatis- 
factory and very expensive. “ Cages,” 
“ horses,” barrel hoops, wire netting, and 
the like are clumsy, heavy, and even dan- 
gerous, producing on a nervous patient 
the feeling of being actually caged and 
strapped down; dangerous, because in case 
of fire or accident valuable time is lost 
in removing the apparatus. This way 
costs nothing and has many good points. 

To the top of each spoke of the bed’s 
footboard attach a loop of tape. Make 
two scabbard-like pockets of muslin, clos- 
ing one end; the torn-off hem of a sheet 
will answer the purpose. With safety- 
pins attach one on each side of the bed 
opposite the patient’s knees; pin them up- 
right through the bottom sheet into the 
mattress. Slip into the pockets two sticks 
or rattan canes with bent handles—any 
extra length may easily be sawed off. Pin 
the bed-clothes to the tapes at such height 
as desired, letting the surplus hang like 
a valance, then throw the clothes over the 
outside of the cane uprights, and you have 
a tight little tent where nothing can touch 
the patient. In winter a hot-water bag 
will keep the interior warm; in summer 
the sheet which the invalid can swing 
from the tape supports makes an excellent 
fan, while outside draughts are excluded. 

Should the bed be double, a large pillow 
propped on its side will take the place 
of one of the canes. When dressing the 
patient, slip the canes out of their scab- 
bards and instantly all obstruction is re- 
moved. At all other times it is a great 
protection in keeping the careless, thought- 
less person from leaning, shoving, or 
lounging against the injured limb. 

New York Ciry. L. MeL. W. 


Home Co-operation 

Our boys began helping me when they 
were quite little. There was one who 
never thought of going to school until he 
had peeled the potatoes and apples for 
me. He had a small rotary machine to 
make it less tedious. Meanwhile another 
one cleared the breakfast-table and a third 
chopped and split wood. 

When grown lads washing-up came so 
naturally to them that on the return of 
one of them, after several years in Alaska, 
his question after supper was, “ Whose 
turn to help mother with the dishes?” 

As sportsmen they always prepared the 
fish and game for the table; I never even 
had to ask it. They would relieve me of 
the use of the rapid frying, which scorched 
my face. I was glad, and they were too, 
when, in the wilds of Alaska, they had to 
depend on their cooking. Two of them, 
ranchmen now, are as good housekeepers 
as any one could wish. 

A near neighbor watching how they 
helped me said, “What good husbands 
your boys will make.” 


That is what two of them are now. 
It must have been mutval love and 
sympathy that solved this problem. 


Likewise that their father had set the 
example. E. J. 
PoRTLAND, ORgGoON. 
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Madam—Your Grocer 
Will Tell You the Facts 
About Heinz Tomato Soup. 


We believe, Madam, that 
you would have ‘Tomato 


Soup more often in your 


home if tomato soup were easier to 
make. Or, if you knew just how 
Heinz Tomato Soup measures up to 
the very best home-made—with none 
of the bother and fuss. 


Everyone likes Tomato Soup, and 
Heinz Tomato Soup needs only an 
introduction to make it a steady and 
welcome visitor to your home. It is 
ready to serve in next to no time— 
just heat. 


Your grocer knows what the Heinz 
Pure Food Institution stands for, and 
what the Heinz label means on any 
food product. 


He knows that on Heinz Tomato 
Soup it means choice tomatoes—pick- 
ed at the prime of ripeness—prepared 
the very day they leave the vines— 
with the addition of rich cream and 
pure spices. 


He knows the painstaking care that 
has made Heinz quality possible. And 
he should tell you—for his own interest 
as well as ours—that he is satisfied to 
make a little less profit on Heinz 57 
Varieties in order to give you more 
quality for your money. 

These are the facts about Heinz Tomato Soup and 


it is the easiest thing in the world to satisfy yourself of 
its goodness. Just try one can.—If you do not like 


it your grocer will refund your money. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Piomotion of Purity in Foods 
































Oo aD Sa aeaeenre as 
“Why! It’s Baker's Cocoa; that’s g 


delicious, health- 
ful, it is the ideal food 
beverage. Old and 
young, weak and strong, 
all delight in its delicate 
flavor "and aroma and 
benefit by its health- 


giving qualities. 





Pure, 





Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


Trade-mark on Every 
Package. 

53 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America. 











Handsomely Illustrated Booklet of 
Choice Recipes Sent Free on Request 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 














REAL MOHAIRS 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 
No intermediate Profits 
Honest Goods at Particularly Low Prices 


Benn’s Mohairs are beautiful examples of 
modern improvements in weaving and finish- 
ing; perfect in texture, soft and silky to handle, 
and with a permanent and shimmering finish. 
They shed dust, wear well, can be cleaned 
or carefully washed ; drape beautifully, and 
are not like the old Alpacas, springy and stiff. 


1860 


CaEVETGHE Tals 





for dresses, skirts, 
in a varied assortment of weave 
TIN ANY LE 

EXP RESSAG E PREPAID to your nearest office. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and price list. 


suits, traveling wear, etc., 
and colors, are 





Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 
Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Dept. H 


Greystone, Rhode Island 





























FASHION DRAWING PAYS 






your own home and without less of employment 
Our correspondence course is complete— teal. 
It was prepared In collaboration with the 
largest firm of Fashion Artists in America 
and is endorsed by the highest authorities. 
Instruction also given in 12 = art courses, 








ae a} Residence F Finishing Seb School. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, eer Back 
= 612 Applied Art Bidg., Battie Creck, Mich. 


FRENCH 
LACES 


Samples & Photos 


FREE 


We will send free samples and photos 















Don't dae ser Soc opportunity. 
of ainty new laces—our own importation from France. 


Fetus sive. desig »—kind not seen in siores. 
Make selection in privacy of home. 
AMERICAN LACE C . importers, tet 5, 0 Decatur, li r, lls. 


Oldest and Largest Mait Order Lace House in America, 


The Eternal Feminine 
Monologues by May Isabel Fisk 


Chis book of monologues is full of fun, laughter. 
and good-natured satire. The various sketches are so 
cleverly managed that they produce the effect of stage 
settings and dialogue. e women bab>le along 
inconsequently delightful nonsense. 


Milustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Puzzle Miller Wants Valentines 

HOPE you will all send me valentines 

in the form of puzzle answers; solu- 

tions to this new and timely grist. 

You have certainly done splendidly, but, 

like the famished Oliver Twist of Dickens 
fame, I hunger for “ More.” 

Please accept my thanks for the appre- 
ciative messages I receive in every grist. 
I try to answer you by mail, but if any 
are unintentionally omitted, don’t think 
[ am ungrateful or unmindful. I would 
also thank the many who have sent me 
origina) puzzles. I shall try to print them 
and I enjoy reading them. 

Anyone wishing any information about 
the puzzles, prizes, or solutions, should 
address The Puzzle Miller, HArper’s Ba- 
zAR, Franklin Square, New York City. 


The February Grist 
I.—A CONCEALED PROVERB 
In each sentence a word is hidden. 
When found and placed in order they 
form a familiar proverb. 
1. They said the roll in great measure, 
was faded and stained. 
2. John bought the drug at her store. 
3. The very best one was the cheapest. 
4. The young man omitted the address. 
5. Mother said Amos should retire early. 
6. This letter is a leader. 





Il. A charming tale by a noted 


English author. What is it? 
III.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA 

My whole has 12 letters. 

It is a curious animal. 

My 1. 5. 7. 8. is a remark sometimes 
made by owls. My 12. 2. 3. is to taste. 
My 10. 9. 4. is a chart. My 6. 11. 3. is 
a young seal. 

IV.—A RIDDLE 

I live in fame, but in renown I die, 

In pleasure rejoice but let joy go by. 
I’m first of my kin, 
I lead in the race, 

But in victory I can find no place. 
Fate finds me early 

And in faith I’m strong, 
But I’m never in right, 

Though not in wrong. 

I lead my brethren a strong, useful 
clan. 

I’m short, broad, long; 

Now, place me if you can. 


V.—THINK A BIT NAMES 

1. How would you tell him to take a 
crowded car home? 

2. What relation is the mother to her 
adopted chicken? 

3. What kind of hay does 
he prefer? 

4. What do 
when he wins? 

5. What when they wish 
him to succeed? 

6. Footwear and an ex- 
clamation? 

7. A- month 
country? 

& A blemish and a metal. 

A roguish feature and 
hai 
. How does the Duteh- 

man oanaiae of his teeth? 


they cry 


and our 


11. Who is the married 
man? 
12. Who represents a VI. 


child’s tea-party? 
Contributed by C. G. F., Boston, Mass. 


VIL—AN INFORMAL TEA 
Tea before two-fifths of lunch is good 
for scholars. 
2. Tea before the end of dinner is a 





rent, 





| me — 








bd f 








3. Tea before the beginning of lunch 
flies high. 

4. Tea before you begin meat means 
horses. 

5. Tea before the middle of breakfast 
can be drank under its tree. 

6. Tea added to half a puzzle gives a 
plant. 


VIII. —CURTAILMENTS 
1. Curtail air, get to conquer. 
2. Curtail a liquid, get to gain. 
3. Curtail to close the eyes, get to ob- 
tain. 
4. Curtail to lack, get pale. 
5. Curtail to defend, get hostility. 


A FEW QUOTATIONS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 

A friend in Montreal writes: “ As chil- 
dren it was our delight to solve puzzles. 
So this is like a breath of old times. Per- 
haps you can make use of this puzzle. It 
was made by my father and will be new 
to your readers. 


1X.—RIDDLE 
“T am nothing and yet of four elements 

wrought, 

I begin with the end and my ending is 
naught. 

I am colder than ice. 
honesty stole, 

And the last leg I stand on is just worth 
my whole.” 


I am what 


This is an excellent riddle and I offer 
one of Cooper’s novels for the best solu- 
tion of it. 

A Massachusetts solver says, kindly: 
“T am neither a ten-year-old nor a six 
times ten grandsire, but I am a five times 
ten grandmére and a very busy woman. 
Yet anything in the shape of a puzzle is 
most enticing; hence this attempt at solv- 
ing your Grist.” 

From Pennsylvania a friend writes: “ I 
am so glad to see the old-fashioned puzzles 
come back and in our magazine. I have 
thoroughly enjoyed every moment that I 
have spent poring over this Grist. Perhaps 
I have stolen a little time from other 
matters, but all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy, and I consider puzzle- 
solving the nicest kind of recreation. I 
thank the BAzar for our new department.” 


X.—CHARADE 
MY FIRST 
A master bad, a servant good, 
You know that saying or you should. 


MY SECOND 
That one did make my two, I claim, 
In olden times a badge of shame. 


THE WHOLE 
Now this that makes my whole, I claim 
Is one inclined to deeds of shame. 


Contributed by E. H. C., Rocky Hill, 
Connecticut. 

I will send twenty-five post-cards to the 
solver sending best answer to this ex- 
cellent charade. I have several more 
good original puzzles, kindly contributed 
by interested readers, which I hope to 
offer from time to time and for which 
I am grateful. 








What familiar proverb is this? 


DON’T THINK THIS CHAFF 


The Puzzle Miller offers five dollars in 
one dollar lots for each of the five best 


_lists of answers to February grist. 


Four 1912 calendars are offered as con- 
solation gifts. 








Answers should be post marked on o 
before the 15th of February. 

Answers will be in the March number 
and prize winners’ names given as soop 
as possible. 


The Prizewinners 
As there was no difference at al! ip 
the excellence of these solvers’ lists, | 
divided the cash prizes equally. 


Mrs. Emily L. Phillips, Barbacioes, 
W. I.; Mary M. Lee, Orange, Virginia; 
Mrs. A. H. Knowles, Arlington, Massa. 


chusetts. 
THE BOOK PRIZES 
Mrs. F. Irene Horton, Winter Hill, Mas. 
sachusetts; Mrs. E. Blackshear, Ney. 
berry, South Carolina. 


THE SOUVENIR WSNNERS 
M. Aulls, Michigan; Abbie J. Lawton, 
New York; Mary Haviston, North Caro. 
lina; Alice Frein, Washington; Gould 
Garrett, Oklahoma; Josephine Eason, Ar. 
kansas; A. S. Monley, Maine; Josephine 
Forster, Oklahoma. 


POST-CARD WINNERS 
M. E. Sherman, California; J. F. Cope, 
Pennsylvania. 


NEATEST LIST 

There were so many neat lists that at 
last I had to send two awards; both, 
curiously, going to the same State. 

«Mrs. Jean Peck, Bristol, Rhode Island; 
and Dorothy C. Hill, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

Notice 

Many solvers write out the entire puz 
zle in sending answers. This is unneces- 
sary. Just the solutions will do. 

Many say “Do not print my name.” 
No names or addresses will be given if 
the writer objects, and mentions his ob- 
jection. Several have adopted pen names. 
This is a popular practice with puzzlers. 

Let me welcome “ Dinah,” “ Quixtus,” 
“Phil O Math,” and “ Ruthven” to our 
columns. 

Please note the earlier date of closing 
and send in answers accordingly. 

Your. Friend, 
THe Puzzre MILER. 


‘The Prizes 
My one great trouble in connection with 
the prize awards is that I want to give 
every correct solution a prize, which is, of 
course, impossible. Pray, don’t let the 
fact that you didn’t win a first prize, 
or perhaps any prize at all, keep you from 
eoming again. As Joaquin Miller makes 
Columbus say in his inspiring poem, when 
weary, hopeless, discouraged, his crev 
would have given up the search for our 
country, “ Sail on and on and on” until 
victory crowns every effort. 
Faint heart ne’er won a puzzle priz 
yet and there are going to be lots of 
chances. 


Answers to January Grist 
I.—HIDDEN WORD SQUARE 
ERASE 


wzadr 


BAe < 
ada 
Rez 


BAe a 


Il.—ILLUSTRATED NOVEL—“ MIDDLEMARCH” 


Ill.—-DIA MOND 


8 
GEM 
PERIL 
GENERAL 
SHNRENADES 
MIRAGED 
LADEN 
LED 
Ss 


1V.—CHARADE—PATRIOT 


V.—-DECAPITATIONS 
1. W-eight. 2. E-bony. 3. B-rooké 
4. S-teals. 5. T-angle. 6. E-vents. 


VI.—ILLUSTRATED SQUARE 


be AB 


ES 
SF 
TA 
AR 
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With photographs 


HEN Miss Patty Hill, of Teachers’ 
W College, asked Mrs. Smith and 

myself to act as advisory experts 
in furnishing a model play-room as a 
part of an educational exhibit to be given 
for the benefit of mothers, we were im- 
mediately fired by her enthusiasm and 
unhesitatingly agreed to co-operate with 
her to the extent of taking entire charge 
of the furnishing. 


THE IDEAL PLAY-~ROOM 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 


The difficulties of construction settled, 
we next turned to our all-important color 
scheme. For this we had a very definite 
ideal. It must be beautiful, harmonious, 
restful, childish, and unusual. We de- 
cided upon light warm gray walls and 
woodwork, much the color of gray Russian 
erash, blue-lavender curtains, rugs and 
wicker furniture, two or three light-blue 
pillows, and a little dainty pink as well 

as blue in chintz cushions 





for the wicker furniture. 














We surprised every one 
with the fresh childishness 
of a color scheme made up 
so largely of lavender. 
The first and strongest 
impression made by the 
room, now that it is fin- 
ished, is one of simplicity 
and restfulness with the 
childish note conspicuous- 
ly present. This is effected 
first by the use of soft, 
harmonious colors and, 
secondly, by the predomi- 
nance of plain surfaces. 
The walls are plain with 
very few pictures, the cur- 
tains are made of a plain 
material and relieved only 
by a_ white-and-lavender 
edge, the rugs are plain 
with a band across the 
ends and the furniture 
itself is plain in color and 
simple in construction. 
-There are no obtruding, 
tiresome designs  any- 
where on walls, furniture, 
or materials. The figured 











The working cabinet 


The exhibition was to be given under 
the auspices of the college and the mothers’ 
association connected with it. It was to 
include, in addition to the play-room, toys, 
pictures, and books, all as nearly ideal 
as the market affords. Everything was to 
be selected wholly from the standpoint of 
the child’s good. They wished to show 
all mothers, rich and poor alike, the best 
to be had, whether for the cents or the 
dollars, where it was to be obtained, and 
at what price. 

Mrs. Smith and I at once saw an op- 
portunity for expressing our ideas con- 
cerning a much-needed reformation in the 
furnishing of children’s rooms. Mothers 
have lately arisen to the hygienic require- 
ments for play-rooms and nurseries and 
have always appreciated more or less the 
practical needs. We feel very strongly, 
however, that they do not as yet ap- 
preciate the importance of beautiful and 
restful surroundings for their children at 
their most impressionable age. We de- 
termined to show in this room forcibly 
and clearly that beauty, hygiene, and prac- 
ticability ean and should go hand in hand. 

Those in charge of the exhibition gen- 
erously gave us a beautiful sunny corner 
of the museum to transform into our 
mode] room and made our plans for har- 
monious color possible by building and 
painting temporary walls according to our 
directions. We had inharmonious wood- 
work to contend with and windows far 
too high for any child to reach. We cov- 
ered the ugly wainscot with painted can- 
vas and finished it with a narrow molding. 
The temporary wall above was painted 
the same color, The painted canvas, while 
it served our temporary purpose of cover- 
ing the woodwork, is also an ideal back- 
ground for the pictures that children love 
to pin up from’ day to day with thumb- 
tacks. 

We conquered the window problem by 
building up to the four that formed a 
larse bow-window three low, broad steps. 
These brought the child within easy reach 
of the windows and made a splendid place 
for him to play, as every child who entered 
the room after it was finished proved by 
the rapidity with which he sought them. 
The space underneath the steps, if built 
m a permanent room, could be easily 
utilized for storing toys if the tops of the 


Steps were on hinges. 


chintz, with its inconspicu- 
ous design, relieves the 
plainness of the room, but 
is used with restraint. 

There are only two pictures, and those 
are hung in such a way that they may 
be easily changed to meet the varying 
needs of the child. One is a print in soft 
grays and blues of pine woods in winter 
with a small bird in the foreground. The 
other is a gray photograph of Murillo’s 
guardian angel and child from the cathe- 
dral in Seville. 

The two large pieces of furniture are a 
work cabinet, shown very plainly in the 
illustration, and a toy-closet. Both are 
painted ivory white and outlined with a 
narrow lavender band matching the cur- 
tains. The work cabinet meets a deeply 
felt childish need. It contains drawers 
of several sizes, cupboards, and shelves 
where the child may keep his working 
materials, his paints, paste, pencils, clay, 
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of the room exhibited at Teachers College, New York 


while the glass is beyond the reach of 
threatening feet. 

A nest of tables meets the demand for 
tables of different heights for children of 
various sizes, at the same time economiz- 
ing space for their disposal when not in 
use. Besides these there is strong 
little table with simple square legs and 
two sturdy little Windsor chairs painted 
white like the cabinets. 

The wicker furniture, stained lavender 
and finished with wax so that it may be 
easily cleaned, adds wonderfully to the 
color effect of the room. There is a child’s 
armchair and settee, both with chintz 
cushions, a bookease, a small round table, 
and a mother’s chair with high back and 
deep pockets for her work. All the covers 
for the cushions are slip covers, so that 
they may be easily removed and washed. 

Although this room is small even for 
the exhibition of a few pieces of furniture, 
the plan was to show the advisability of 
as few pieces as possible both for the sake 
of the restful effect and to leave plenty 
of room for the children to play. The 
large pieces stand against the wall, and 
the others are light enough to lift easily 
out of the way. That is one great ad- 
vantage of wicker furniture. 

The lavender curtains are made of a 
thin, non-fadeable cotton materiai that can 
be easily washed. The sheer white cur 
tains edged with a very narrow lace are 
made of grenadine, a material that is as 
easily washed as the other. Both sets of 
curtains hang straight, and across the top 
is a box-pleated valance of the lavender, 
put up in such a way that it 
readily taken down for cleaning. 

The lavender rugs are homespun with 
a flat hard weave, durable, and without a 
dirt-collecting nap. In a permanent play- 
room there should be one large rug fast- 
ened firmly to the floor with snap catches, 
easily removed for cleaning and yet not 
always in the way of stubbing toes. 

A great deal of freshness and charm 
is added to the room by the growing plants, 
some hyacinth bulbs growing in lavender 
dishes, ferns in lavender jardiniéres, and 
cut flowers in lavender glass vases. Care- 
fully thought-out details of this kind al- 
ways add wonderfully to the effect of a 
room, especially to its color effect. 

The model play-room has been furnished 
with moderate-priced furniture and ma- 
terials, especially when considered in re- 
lation to their durability and beauty. It 
is unnecessary to expatiate upon the poor 
economy of purchasing materials that will 
fade and furniture that is poorly con- 
structed, especially for a room intended 
for active children. To keep the room 


one 


may be 




















The steps as a favorite playground 


scissors, etc., and a table upon which he 
can work. 

In the toy-closet there are graduated 
shelves for animals and dolls both large 
and small. It is not too high for the 
children to reach the highest as well as 
the lowest shelves, and doors protect the 
contents from dust. The ideal doors are 
glass above and solid panels below, so 
that the toys may be seen for selection, 


clean it must be possible to wash or clean 
everything in it frequently. The materials 
used must consequently be adapted to that 
requirement. 

On the outer wall of the model play- 
room harmonious color schemes have been 
arranged showing the possibilities of more 
and less expensive materials, from wash- 
able silks down to five-cent cheese-cloth 
and fifteen-cent gingham. 
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A girl in Wisconsin writes us: “ This 
contest is the best news I have heard for 
months. I’m one of the shut-ins—have 
been kept in the house for six monthis 
with a badly crushed foot—and I shall 
enjoy immensely working my design for 
the contest. I am now working on 
the Design 5 in Class B in different 
shades of green silks on a lovely cream 
linen. If I can finish it in time, and 
I’m pretty sure ] can, I shall embroider 
a nightgown by Design 1 in Class \. 













»OUR $1200 PRIZE CONTEST? 


378 PRIZES FOR THE BEST WORK IN EMBROIDERY 
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OUR GREAT PRIZE LIST 


CLASS A 
White Work on White 
EMBROIDERED IN COTTON 
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Crass A. Design 5 
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POND BUR a5 o's 6 cc istceceseen - §.00 From a grandmother in California 
and comes this pig “Most of = Na tk 
‘ sous “ Harper’ is mending, as I live in my daughter’s 
Tiger Panyet Schastptions t Aig fs home and she has a family of growing 
Ten Prizes of ks. Crass B. DEsicn 3 children. It is rather uninteresting work 
Ciass B. Desien 4 Seventy-five Prizes | of Subscriptions to and I used to be a famous embroiderer in 





“ Harper’s Bazar.” 
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Household Articles ‘ ; bY , i n be 

EMBROIDERED IN SILKS c ; Y f pe. 1 
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(uass B. Dastex 3 ee Crass B. Desten 2 Phe 

BE ER visas da avndw.agnamaswed 10.00 wed 

INNS kii6 6: 5.c.00cacieaeesewions 10.00 vith : 

HOUSANDS of letters tell us of the Seventh Prize.............-+.4. 5.00 One of the most interesting sides of any ae os 

interest aroused by our embroidery —— ehh aco eo contest is the correspondence it brings. mpin: 

contest. The list of entries is very Tenth Prize................ **""" 599 Some of these letters give us little ; vey t 

long. since the three classes of work and Ffeventh Prize.................. 5.00 glimpses into the lives of the writers Ciass A. Desien 1 700 

the list of 878 prizes give chance for and that will be very helpful in planning Thi: 

mung to wie. Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to“ Harper's CWT contests. young d I was delighted when [imp Wi 
Now that the holiday rush is past the ts aaneauees . One woman writes: “I take this op- ™Y pat agente o~ = “ ae 
long winter evenings and the shut-in days Ten Prizes at Books. portunity to thank you for the subserip- ve pa oo hau what a sonal 
will make many opportunities for work. Seventy-five Prizes of Subscriptions to tion I received as a prize for my work - d als ‘th aon f ad life. 
Because you have not yet entered your “ Harper’s Bazar.” in your last year’s contest. I was happily Gor ar 2 ye . le a. id Beg 
name in the contest do not think that surprised when you wrote me that my peery Seppy hour of comemeny iss 
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on ase £00 late. In this class the designs willbe: ASquare work had taken a prize. I am still re- : 
ee ee ee one oe ee Table-center; A Round Table-center; An  céiving the benefits of it, for it has caused Another letter—a rather pathetic one— 
Oval Table-center; A Square Pillow-covers; my work to be talked of and brought me eads: “I hoped to win a prize in your 
An Oblong Pillow-cover. 






first of March there is time to do much 
good work, and each contestant is wel- 
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he ill 








come to enter a second piece when she has ar ie orders which have been a great 
finished and sent in her first one, and even CLASS C help to me. _ “vw, 
a third later, if she thinks she will have Dress Accessories Another writer says: * Your last cow 






test was a boon to me. I had never tried 


time to finish it. Even if you do not EMBROIDERED IN FANCY FLOSSES 4, earn monev by embroidery, but just 























win a prize, you have made for yourself, First Prize $50.00 th, th a ter te A “ aS 
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; Fourth Peise heed he ieee betas 10.00 able to fill orders, so my friends have is inclu 

Fifth Prize................+.++++ 10.00 been able to put much work in my way. piece | 
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Crass C. Design 2 





Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to “ Harper’s 
Magazine.” 

Ten Prizes of ks. 

Seventy-five Prizes of Subscriptions to 
“ Harper’s Bazar.” 


In this class the designs will be: A 
Woman’s Blouse; An Embroidered Ki- 
mono; A Hand-bag; A Collar; A Child’s 
Frock with yoke and panel. 


















contest last year because I needed thie 
money for doctoring—I’m a cripple. But 
I suppose there were hundreds of better 
centerpieces than mine, and I am sure 
the judges were fair. And I got what | 7 yO! 
wanted in the end, for my friends were t! 
so interested in my work that they sold p 
the centerpiece for me for enough to sive Second 
double 
hin 1, 
hgle ; Se 
Pp stitc 
doub! 
Third 

single ‘ 
ain 5, s 
1 betw 
Fourth 
st loo) 
previous 
double: 
loop. 5 
er next 
Fifth 1 
gles t] 
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The list of prizes is given above. The 
illustrations show some of the prettiest 
of the fifteen designs. A circular showing 
all fifteen designs in larger size and con- 
taining the conditions of the contest will 
be sent on request. 

We give you a stamping design which 
you can transfer by pressing with a hot 
iron. You choose and buy your own ma- 
terial, any kind you wish, and when the 
contest is over the work belongs to you, 
whether you have won a prize or not. Citass C. Desien 1 
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Crass C. Desien 3 


me the help I needed. It’s wonderfu! how 2 doub 







one things leads to another. Just ™ aon’ 
show you: That twenty-five dollars took i DT 
me to a famous doctor who became %° ome thi 
interested in my case that he has treated Ralioe 







me for a year without charge. And | a” 
much better—I am still not able to walk 
CLass C. Desian 5 CLass B. Design 1 Cuass A. Design 3 much, but the pain is gone.” 
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UT-\WORK in the past represented 
-h painstaking work and then, to 
regret of many needleworkers, 
vive the neatness and service de- 
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A practical cut-~work border 


d. By the new method of embroidering 
have no linen threads fraying out, the 
n being cut before the embroidery is 
be, There is a smooth purled edge firm 
true in shape. And if good linen 
i thread are used, it will wash and wear 
ctically a‘ lifetime. 
The directions are simple and easily 
owed throughout. 
Vith the sewing-machine threaded with 
rse spool cotton, stitch in the line of 
mping, using a short stitch. This may 
vey the idea of a task, but you will 
you can soon stitch fast and accurate- 
‘This stitching enables us to cut the 
bds without its raveling while embroid- 


UNIQUE CUT-WORK 


BY INEZ BENEDICT 





















nem: 








eoindamenant 


ering and gives to the edge all the strength 
needed for laundering. 

Lap well the beginning and ending of 
the stitching, and when one design meets 
another, stitch across to the other, then 
back to the first, and proceed again. Fin- 
ish all the machine-work and then place 
firmly in the hoop. Work in the bars 
crossing from side to side, taking the 
running stitches inside the machine-stitch- 
ing. Start on the return from the op- 
posite side, then twist, weave, or button- 
hole the bars, as preferred. 

When all this is completed take off the 
hoop. Insert scissors from the under side 
and slash the linen. Hold the work in 
the left hand with thumb and finger near 
the slash and turn the linen back over 
left hand until the right side and left 
edge of slash are exposed through the open- 


i ¢ 


ae 


‘The first stage of the work 


ing. In this way the bars are back out 
of the way and the linen is quite easily 
trimmed close to the machine-stitching. 
Follow with the buttonholing. 








A PRACTICAL 





ae 


he illustration 
$ a most sat- 
tory table set. 
is includes cen- 
piece twenty- 
n inches in dia- 
er, six ten-inch 
ilies, and six tum- 
doilies. 








The materials 
needed for this prac- 
tical set are one 
and an eighth yards 
of yard-wide linen, 
and twelve spools 
of crochet thread. 

Finish with briar 
stitch in mercerized 
thread. 


He 








A doily with crocheted edge 


V7JORK a row of single stitches 
through the linen as close as 
possible; join with a slip stitch. 

Second round: Chain 4, skip 1 single; 

double through both loops of single; 

hin 1, skip 1, 1 double through next 
hgle; same all the way around; join with 

p stitch through second of chain of 4; 

double stitches for each design. 

Third round: Chain 5, skip 2 doubles, 

single over chain of 1 between doubles; 

ain 5, skip 2 doubles, 1 single over chain 
| between doubles; same around row. 

Fourth round: Chain 4, 5 singles over 

st loop, 5 singles over second loop 

previous round); chain 4, skip 1 loop, 
doubles over next loop; chain 4, skip 
loop. 5 singles over next loop, 5 singles 

*T next loop; same all the way around. 

Fifth round: Chain 5, skip 1 single; 3 


gles through 3 singles, skip 1 single, 
singles through 4 singles (7 singles in 
I); chain 5, 2 doubles through first 
uble, 1 double through each of the next 
2 doubles through last double, 7 in all; 
4in 5; same around the row. 

Sixth round: Chain 6, skip 1 single; 1 
pele through each of the next 5 (5 in 
); chain 6, 1 double in first double, 
through each of the next 2 (4 in all); 
in 3, skip 1 double, 2 doubles through 
doubles, 2 doubles through the last 
“vie; same around the row. 


+ 


Seventh round: Chain 5, skip 1 single. 
3 singles through 3 singles; chain 5, 4 
doubles through 4 doubles; chain 3, 1 
double over chain; chain 3, 1 double over 
same chain; chain 3, 4 doubles through 
4 doubles; chain 5, 3 singles through 3 
single; same around the row. 

Eighth round: Chain 4, skip 1 single; 
1 single through the middle single; chain 
4, 4 doubles through 4 doubles; chain 3, 
1 double over chain; chain 3, 1 double 
over chain; chain 3, 1 double over same 
chain; chain 3, 4 doubles through 4 
doubles; chain 4, 1 single through middle 
single; same around the row. 

Ninth round: 4 doubles through 4 
doubles; chain 5, 1 single through top 
of last double; chain 3, 1 double over 
chain; chain 5, 1 single through top of 
double just made; chain 3, 1 double over 
chain; chain 5, 1 single through top of 
double; chain 3, 1 double over chain; 
chain 5, 1 single through top of double; 
chain 3, 1 double over chain; chain 5, 1 
single through top of double; chain 3, 1 
double over chain; chain 5, 1 single 
through this double; chain 3, 4 doubles 
through 4 doubles; chain 5, 1 single 
through top of fourth double; 4 doubles 
through top of 4 doubles; same around 
the doily; join the last stitch with a slip 
stitch; cut off thread, secure on wrong 
side with two buttonhole stitches. 
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“The Aristocrat of the Motor 
World” 


Embodying a Degree of Luxury, Refine- 
ment, Comfort and Efficiency never before 


attained in any car. 








for 1912, Model 1220, is a thing of beauty, 


grace and practical 


the final word in motor-car supremacy. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 65-E 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY 


565 DUBLIN AVENUE 











convenience. It is 
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horticultural publication 


To give this catalogue 
following liberal offer: 


Every 


Our Famous 50 Cent 


containin 
Kad 


P 


In addition all ordering from this advertisement will receive a 


HENDERSON & C 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN | 


is the title of our 1912 catalogue 


the most beautiful and complete 


of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 


5 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual re- 
sults without exaggeration. f 
in Gardening either for pleasure or profit and embodies the results of 
over sixty-four years of practical experience. 


It is a mine of information of everything 


the largest possible distribution we make the 


Empty Envelope 


Counts As Cash 


To everyone who will state where this advertisement was seen 
and who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And also Send Free of Charge 


“HENDERSON’’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Roston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
enderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer 
Sweet Peas in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be ac 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward 


epted 


opy of our new 


Garden Guide and Keeord§ This is a hand book of general yarden information 
planting tables, cooking receipts, cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is one of the 
most necessary and valuable of our many publications 


35 & 37 
CORTLANDT Sr 
* New Yorx City 














Extra large Stencil Outfit for all home decorations. Consists of 2% cut 
stencils on ofl board, 6 tubes best oi] colors, 2 brushes, 9 thumb tacks. 
Also book with full directions, chart of colors, hundreds of new designe 


F 


C 
F 


Especially suited for beginners. 
m 


"REE with outfit 
No drawing or tracing necessary. 
lete outtit prepaid for special price, 61.00. 


‘oF 





CH ART STENCIL CO., Dept. A 52, West %rdBt., New York. 
Send for our free large new Fancy Work Book. 





The Cook-Book of Left-Overs 


A Collection of 400 Reliable Recipes for the 
Practical Housekeeper,6y HELEN CARROLL 
CLARKE, former Instructor in Cookery in 
Pratt institute, Brooklyn,and PHOEBE DE YO 
RULON, former Instructor in Invalid Cookery 
and Dietetics in Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City. 

Many of the finest dishes—dishes over which 
French chefs have made international repu 
tations are nothing more than left-overs 
attractively cooked. This book tells how. 

Illustrated with Photographs. 16mo, Special Water- 

proof Cloth, Uniform with “ The Expert Waitress.” 

$7.00 net. 
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Crooked Spines—Straightened 





Cure yourself or 


of any spinal 


or irritate. 


No matter how old vou are, or how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spina! deformity you have, there is a cure for you by 
means of the wonderfu! Sheldon Appliance. i 

and yet elastic at the right places. t 

port to the weakened or deformed spine. 
or put on as a coat, Causes no inconvenience and does not chafe 
No one can notice you are wearing it. 


The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each individual perfectly. 
ounces, where oti 
Hundreds of doctors recommend it. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION AND LET YOU USE IT 30 DAYS 
If or your child are suffering from any spinal trouble, hunchback or crooked 
write at once for new book jon and ref 
testimonials 


our child at home, without pain or inconvenience 
eformity with the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. 


It is as firm as steel 
t gives an even, perfect sup- 
It is as easy to take off 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME 
It weighs 


supports weigh pounds. The price is within reach of all 


with full inf We have 
from every State in the Union. 


124 Fourteenth Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








































. is always interesting to go back to 
the small and timid beginnings oi a 
movement or enterprise that has grown 
great and fearless. Grant, who preferred 
biography to any other reading, spoke for 
us all when he said that 
From Colonel the boyhood part of every 
Higginson to—? man’s life is the most 
fascinating and_ signifi- 
It is the same way with all human 
concerns, from religions to trusts. Turn, 
for instance, from the confident and mat- 
ter-of-faet tone of all discussions of wom- 
an’s rights and activities, including the 
political, which one finds in these columns 
to-day, to the contributions which only a 
decade or so ago Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson used to make on the same 
topics. 
Not, however, that the Colonel himself 
was at all timid. Far from it: he was 
a convinced, resolute champion of woman’s 


cant. 


right to a larger and freer life almost 
from his boyhood—and that was in last 
century’s earlier half. But he had to 


argue for things now almost universally 
conceded—for such things, for instance, as 
women’s fitness tor a college education! 
He was for woman suffrage, too; but quite 
as plainly ahead of his time in that as 
he had been long before when he, a Uni- 
tarian minister, taught athletic games to 
the younger members of his congregation 
and risked his life to free fugitive slaves 
from prison. Yet he was not so very far 
ahead of his time, for he lived to see 
woman suffrage a live and practical issue, 
as he had lived to see, still earlier, slav- 


ery obscure all other issues. But, of 
course, woman suffrage does not even yet 


challenge public opinion as slavery did. 

It is not so daunting and not so com- 
pelling. 

That, indeed, hgs been from the start 

the rather impeding characteristic of the 

woman - suffrage move- 

Woman Suf- ment: to a great many 

frage—How? people it has seemed not 

a question on which one 

must take sides promptly, decisively. They 
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are disposed to take their time about it, 
and they do not yet care very strongly one 
way or the other. They are “ lukewarm- 
ly” favorable or languidly adverse; not 
in a hurry for the change and not dogged- 
ly “ planted” in opposition. 

Of course we have all observed the Far 
West’s leadership in the woman-suffrage 
experiment, as in others, 
and some of us_ have 
philosophized about it. 
There was such _phi- 
losophizing in these columns two months 
ago, and the burden of it was that being 
in a minority helped Far-Western women 
to win their demand from the numerically 
predominant males. The Los Angeles 
mayoralty election, in which more wom- 
en voted than men, and mostly voted 
right—at least, according to the present 
writer’s notions—now suggests more mor- 
alizing, with distinctly modified explana- 
tions. But the invitation shall be 
nored. The writer stands by his guns 
and the census figures. He will even in- 
sist that observation sustains his im- 
plication that American women of other 
sections are at any rate no farther be- 
hind Far-Western women in mere ag- 
gressiveness than the men are behind Far- 
Western men in that same quality. 

Take the South, even, with all its con- 
servatism, and notwithstanding the tradi- 
tion of its women’s ultra - conservative 
ways which it and the other sections also 
have so religiously cherished. Now South- 
ern women have many conservative ways, 
just as their voices are still comparatively 
slow and languorous; they are still 
markedly reverent of old standards; in 
these and other respects they can still be 
delightfully unprogressive. It is true, too, 


Women and 
the Sections 


ig- 


that they have not yet overwhelmingly . 


demanded the ballot in any State. But 
they can be aggressive also with a ven- 
geance, and in ways distinctly political 
as well’as in other ways. 

Southern women are in truth quite as 
politically minded, in the sense of being 
able to do things of a political quality, as 








most other American women, and even 
more politically partisan. Their appar- 
ently rather indifferent attitude on the 
suffrage question will, we may reasonably 
conjecture, disappear pretty quickly if it 
shall appear that they must have the 
ballot to fight successfully for any specific 
cause they are concerned for, or against 
any shame or sin they hotly resent. 

The capacity of Southern women for 
partisanship is by no means confined to 

any one kind of ques- 
Women and tions; indeed, it does not 
Sectionalism strike one as mainly re- 
lated to questions of any 
kind. It is very human, and perhaps, as 
things are now, the ballot and office- 
holding being still denied, we must ac- 
count it rather a form of sympathy than 
of either self-assertion or adherence to 
mere conviction. Sv to consider it is not 
to belittle it; we all know how finely it 
shone in the South’s darkest years. It 
then manifested itself in loyalty to sec- 
tion. And so, too, with Northern women 
in those years, though they did not have 
such adversity for a background to their 
devotion, and therefore could not make 
it shine out quite so brightly. 

In sectional devotion, then (though, of 
course, the North’s cause was the Union’s 
also), we have seen the partisanship of 
American women take an intensity it has 
not displayed in any other way. That is 
truc also, we must admit, of American 
men. But it is a common and, doubtless, 
true remark that in the years of extreme 
sectional feeling the women’s devotion and 
thoroughgoing commitment far surpassed 
the men’s. There is nothing to indicate 
that in this respect there has been any 
great change. 

Is it a bad trait, this ardent partisan- 
ship of one’s own section? Of course it 


is if it is violent, nar- 
Women and row, unreasonable. But 
Provincialism have we not reasons 


enough to feel that it 
is sure to be less and less of that 
character in this country? All our pres- 












ent tendencies make against its hay, 
that character-increasing travel, incr 
ing interchanges of every sort, increas, 
uniformity of customs and fashions, 
creasing knowledge and co-operation, j 
creasing opportunities for misun:ers 
ings. The truth is that we are iy dang 
of too much uniformity, too little varie, 
of the boring and seriously St upefyi 
effects of sameness. We are it: day 
of losing our provincialisms. 

Yes, in danger of losing them. For 
have a value, when not mialiciy 
stressed and directed, as great as the 
of them when embattled. They liave g 
stant interest and charm; they are feoj 
of patriotism, however truly they may 
times have made against it. Ameri 
women can render no higher servic 
our young Republic than the prese 
and strengthening of our erdangy 
variety of characteristics, of our wa 
affection and reverence for proviticial y 
even local customs and stand:rds 
types and traditions and heroes. For; 
is to enrich and ennoble American life 




































Here is not the whole matter. 5 
from it. Such considerations have eg 
been tabooed hy af 

Woman Suf- cates of woman suf 
frage and Charm as unpractical or 





tending to make 
movement look unpractical. But they 
not unpractical. For a sense of the 
esthetic possibilities of the change ; 
undoubtedly contribute strength to 4 
opposition; that apprehension is none 4 
less controlling with many people for 
ing vague. What fears are ever so 
trolling as the vague, the unmeasury 
Reasons for believing that the change: 
prove esthetically acceptable are acu 
ingly anything but negligible. Franlj 
they are to the writer the most need 
the most effective, of all. One may 
cept the most “ practical,” the most x 
ern reasons, and yet be old-fashic 
enough to desire assurance that wo 
will use political power to continue t 
contribution of charm to life. 

































Saturday, January 20 
BREAKFAST 
poached eggs; 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed peppers: fried hominy; orange mar- 
malade; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup; beefsteak ; Lyonnaise : 
squash ; escarole salad. Rice pudding. 


Baked apples: toast; coffee. 


Sunday, January 21 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; creamed eggs; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Pea soup; roast chicken; mashed sweet- 
potatoes; spinach. Charlotte russe. 


SUPPER 
Cheese omelette; stewed watercress ; 
and nut salad; waffles; tea. 


apple 


Monday, January 22 
BREAKFAST 

Oranges; chicken hash ; 
LUNCHEON 

in patty-shells; potato 
sauce; crullers; tea. 

DINNER 

broiled breast of lamb; French- 


toast; coffee. 


rolls; apple 


Eggs 


Potato soup: 


fried potatoes; cauliflower. Maple custard. 
Tuesday, January 23 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; scrambled eggs; corn bread ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Corn pudding; sweet-potato croquettes; 
sliced bananas; lemon wafers; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup; corned beef; 


stuffed potatoes ; 
squash ; watercress salad. 


Fig pudding. 


Wednesday, January 24 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; Spanish omelette; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Corned-beef hash; breaded turnips; quince 
marmalade; cake; tea. 


DINNER 
veal cutlet;: escalloped to- 


Vegetable soup; 
Pumpkin pie. 


matoes; sauté carrots. 


Thursday, January 25 
BREAKFAST 
salt mackerel; Graham gems; 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs; creamed celery; pancakes; tea. 
DINNER 
Boiled mutton; fried sweet- 


Apples ; coffee. 


tatoes; string- 


ns; lettuce salad. rune sou 
Friday, January 2%6 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Baked oysters; fried okra; canned cherries; 
cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of turnip soup; fried halibut ; Brussels 
sprouts; peas. Bread pudding. 


Saturday, January 27 

BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; 
coffee 


Cereal ; English muffins; 
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LUNCHEON 
rice and cheese fritters; sliced 
; cake; tea. 


Baked beans ; 


NNE 
Mutton noodle soun; beefsteak; sauté pota- 
toes ; boiled onions ; chicory salad. Cocoanut 


pie. 
Sunday, January 28 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; smelts; pop-overs; coffee. 


DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; leg of lamb; potatoes 


au gratin; spinach. Bavarian cream with 
3 Maraschino cherries. 
SUPPER 
Macaroni with kidneys; apple fritters; 


bananas with pecan sauce; macaroons; tea. 
inte, January 29 


REAKFAST 
Cereal: boiled cane and ees rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHE 
Lamb croquettes ; crenined carrots; canned 
peaches ; — crullers ; tea. 
NNER 
Chicken fricassee ; yaked potatoes; boiled 


rice ; celery’ salad. Coffee jelly. 
Tuesday, January 30 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples; fried eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed peppers; fried bread; preserved 
fruit; raisin cake; tea. 
DINNER 


Cream of spinach soup: roast pork tato 
puf’; fried apples. Pineapple pudding. 


Wednesday, January 31 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; codfish balls; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced pork; apple sauce; cheese 
ae ® aa 
Bean soup; lamb cheat French-fried pota- 
toes ; ts; watercress salad. Caramel 
custard. 
Thursday, re 1 
BREA 
Cereal ; ae eke rolls; coffee. 


Broiled oysters : veqetante “crequetten: stewed 
figs ; sponge-cake ; tea. 


DINNER 
Beef pie; stuffed potatoes: corn; escarole 
salad. Prune pudding. 


Friday, February 2 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas; omelette with bacon; corn bread; 
LUNCHEO 
Scallops au gratin; parsnip See lemon 
jelly ; cookies; t 
DINNER 
Clam chowder; veal cutlet; potatoes en 
casserole; cauliflower. Orange pie. 
Saturday, February $3 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Sausages with mashed potato; French pan- 
cakes ; tea. 


DINNER 
Celery soup; baked ham; string-beans; fried 
sweet-potatoes. Cottage pudding. 


Sunday, February 4 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; creamed eggs; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 


Vegetable soup; roast beef; tatoes roasted 


in pan; oyster plant. Chocolate blanc- 
mange. 
SUPPER 

Salmon soufflé; pimento and mushroom 


croustades ; preserved fruit; jelly cake; tea. 


Monday, February 5 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal; panfish; graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Potato omelette; baked bananas; canned 
pears; cream puffs; tea. 
DINNER 
Beef stew with tomatoes; sauté itatoes ; 
squash; chicory salad. Brown y. 
Tuesday, February 6 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; boiled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Boiled rice; cheese fritters; apple sauce; 


ay : ag 


Onion soup: broiled "preast or lamb; mashed 
potatoes; beets. Date soufflé. 


hemes powers 7 
Figs ; ham omelette :  retle; coffee. 
HEON 


Macaroni with teenatess : banana 
- gingerbread ; tea. 







DINNER 
Chicken _fricassee ; tatoes au gril 
spinach; apple and nut salad. J.emon 


—- February 8 
REAKFAST 
fried arailege ; pop-overs : 
LUNCHEON 
Timbale of rice; spinach balls: 
malade; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup: pork tenderloins: 








Cereal ; coffe 


orange 1 


stuffed 


tatoes ; fried apples. Tapioca pudding 
Friday, February 9 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; poached eggs; toast: coffe 
LUNCHEON 


Cheese pudding; green-pepper and po 
Reon | —_ cake; tea. 
NNER 
Boiled halibut ; French. fried potatoes: 
pudding ; chicory salad. Banana cream 


Saturday, February 10 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; creamed halibut; rolls: coffe 
LUNCHEON 


Bacon and eggs A I'Italien; fried hom 
apple sauce ; br wafers; tea. 


DINN 
corned beef ; cabbare ; 


Rice pudding. 
Sunday, February 11 


Potato soup; 


Baked 


BREA 
apples ; eggs: Eng 
m 


roast chi 


Cream of spinach soup; 
Mince 


mashed potatoes ; yp ol celery. 
SUP: 


Bouillon; grilled eardines : egg 
pepper salad; chestnut cake; ct ecole 


Monday, February 12 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; fried com muffins; coffee. 
EON 
Minced anim: fried ‘Semaaige : 
wage cake ; tea. 


quince 


DINNER 

Boiled mutton ; fried sweet-potatoes ; Bru 

sprouts; watercress salad. Prune and 

jelly. 
Tuesday, February 13 

BREAKFAST 

codfish balls; corn bread : 
LUNCHEON 

Tomato omelette; nut bread; pres 

fruit ; citron cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken gumbo soup; beefsteak ; potato ? 
string-beans; lettuce salad. Floating '* 


Wednesday, February 1; 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; creamed eggs ; 


Cereal ; coffe 


toast; co 


LUNCHEON 
Kidney stew; rice and cheese fritters: ® 
bananas ; angel cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup; veal 
'  sweet-potatoes ; 


cutlet: 2 
beets; bread pudding 
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THE WIFE’S SHARE 


What Proportion of Her Husband’s Income Should She Receive? 
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@ The manner in which any married pair have shared the household income is worth reading about. The “Basar” will give three 
money prises ($25, $20, and $10) for the best contributions on this subject. It qwill also pay space rates for all other con- 
tributions accepted. In such a discussion figures are more interesting than words. Send us brief tables giving the income, its division, and 
what each partner does with it. No contribution should exceed 300 words. Address, Editor Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


A Fair Division 

HAT is a wife’s share of the family 
income? The part she spends 
really for herself or shouid one 
include that part she uses for running the 
house? If one counts it the first way my 
share is just the same as my husband’s. 
On the other count I spend the larger 
+ of the income. I do not know that 
our financial arrangements approach the 
ideal, but they may be helpful to some one. 
‘Ve own our house and have an income 
of $1,800 a year. Dividing the income 

according to yearly expenses we spend: 





I ih hle ES cx. Re th $100 
EE iia. ote Onkcesaes 10 
GE care tain os Sein ae 100 
Housekeeping ............ 1,000 
Clothes (husband)........ 200 
| 200 
40 ee ee 100 

, | eee $1,710 


Of these items the money for the house- 
keeping, for my clothes, and for my son’s 
clothes is all given to me to handle. Tak- 
ing my own part of the expenditures and 
dividing it up by the month I use my 
money according to this table: 





RN er 
DI a cake sek iain cneen 18.00 
CS skied Sh rede eenei wanes 2.50 
fet cick vcsohsrieiewensen 1.50 

ree $82.00 


The three hundred dollars for my cloth- 
ing and that of my boy, seven years old, 
I cannot divide up by the month; it is 
an uneven expense as to time. 

Of all the yearly bills the only ones 
my husband pays are taxes, insurance, 
and coal, so I suppose I might be con- 
sidered to administer most of that in- 
come. Yet of it all only the two hundred 
dollars is really my own. The rest I look 
upon as in trust and always feel that I 
must make it produce the best results 
for my family as well as myself. 

H. F. D. 

WoRCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


On $5,000 a Year 

My husband is a lawyer practising in 
New York. As in the case of most pro- 
fessional men, his income is not a fixed 
one, but we average our living expenses 
on a basis of $5,000 a year. 

Our household consists of three children, 
aged seventeen, fifteen, and four, and two 
servants. We belong to the vast army of 
Jersey commuters. As we believe that 
the less discussion there is about money 
matters between husband and wife the 
better, my husband gives me a monthly 
allowance as large as he can afford and 
leaves the rest to me. I keep my own 
bani: account and pay all bills. It is to 
my interest to make the money go as far 
as possible. 

[ do not believe it is in human nature 
to be as careful of another person’s money 
as it is of one’s own, not even one’s hus- 
bani’s. With this arrangement there is 
never any complaint about bills on the 
hushand’s part; he is saved all worry 
over petty details of housekeeping and 
has more time to give to his own affairs, 
while the wife is saved the humiliating 
experience of having to ask for money 
and account for her expenditures. 

My allowance is $2,700 a year, expended 
as follows: 





PROnQs fi dace tance int $960 
FO FEES a ee 75 
eT ee, Se ae 125 
WOU calcies Scli akincets ania a ae 
CORR ede oss pnea. 8s 720 

ME aes Seen eas 5% $2,400 


The remaining $300 goes in carfares, 
‘ntertaining, Christmas gifts, replenish- 
ing and repairing of household things, 
charity, carriage hire, club dues, ete, 





We own our house subject to a mort- 
gage. My husband’s expenses are: Inter- 
est on the mortgage; taxes and repairs; 
insurance, fire and life; his share of the 
rent of a suite of offices; stenographer’s 
salary; lunches; commutation fare; club 
dues; his clothes; schooling, $200 a year; 
and any extra expense of illness, traveling, 
ete., for which $2,300 is none too much. 

A CoMMUTER’S WIFE. 

ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


As Daughter and Wife 

I HAVE lived under two régimes and so 
my experience may point a moral. My 
father was a widower, a successful pro- 
fessional man whose investments were 
very profitable. Yet as a girl I had no 
personal allowance and knew nothing 
whatever about either spending or invest- 
ing. I was extravagant and careless until 
I married a man of wealth whose ideas 
were different. He desired that I should 
understand money matters and I was soon 
ashamed of my past ignorance, though it 
was not my own fault. I made many 
mistakes, but my husband was good and 
patient with me and after a while I was 
able to do fairly well with the household 
bank account, large though it was. When 
my father died, leaving me as my share 
of his estate three adjoining houses on a 
business street and many shares in an 
industrial company, my husband taught 
me to manage these properties for myself 
and left them entirely in my hands in 
every way. Lately I have replaced my 
three houses by a new business building, 
while the industrial company has doubled 
its plant since I inherited the shares and 
I have larger amounts to administer every 
year. But I have learned system and 
sound finance and am not afraid. My hus- 
band says I am the best business man he 
knows, because I keep pushing ahead and 
yet never take risks. Both he and I give 
ample allowances to our five children and 
require them to keep accounts. When I 
remember how I wasted money as a girl 
and how unfit I was to have an estate of 
my own I do not wonder at the extrava- 
gance of women who are given no training 
and responsibility as to family property. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. H. C. 


A Right Division 

I po not know that my experience is 
different from thousands of others in my 
circumstances in life, but I do know that 
it has enabled my husband and myself to 
work out our financial salvation in our 
own way and with a reasonable amount of 
success. We made several false starts, but 
eventually contrived the following system: 
My husband was receiving a salary of 
$1,600 a year when we were married and 
everything went along smoothly at first. 
We had formed no definite plans, and both 
being young took no heed of the future 
and consequently saved nothing. It finally 
dawned on me that this aimless, hap- 
hazard way of living was leading us no- 
where and resulting in nothing. We 
talked the matter over and laid out a 
plan of action. It is simple enough in 
its application. 

First we set aside a sum for household 
expenses, then a sum for church, instruc- 
tion, and amusement, then a _ stated 
amount for saving, and the balance we 
divided equally between ourselves to do 
with as each of us pleased. We have 
rigidly adhered to, this plan and find it 
has assured us a reasonable degree of 
comfort and independence for our old age, 
for with the years his salary has ad- 
vanced. J. J. OC. 

Wasurineton, D. C. 


Up and Down Hill 
WueEn I married my husband was in a 
good hardware firm as one of the partners. 
I was a dressmaker, going out to sew. Of 
course I stopped that. We had about 
$2,000 a year to spend, but my husband 
only gave me what was needed for each 


week. We kept a servant at $3.50 a 
week and it usually took from $15 to $20 
for the rest. Four children came to us, 
all strong and healthy, and we felt very 
prosperous. My husband’s partner, how- 
ever, was a kind, careless man who in- 
dorsed for other men. These men failed, 
and the hardware business was so badly 
crippled that it looked as if we would be 
beggars. My husband felt so badly over 
it that he fell sick. We had no money 
to pay our bills and had to send away the 
servant. I went to my old customers and 
asked for dressmaking to do at home. | 
did it cheap and a great deal of custom 
came, so that I had to have two girls to 
help me. The money for it I kept and 
spent myself for the house. Soon I had 
a little to save. My husband said I was 
a great ceal better in business than his 
partner. I borrowed $500 from one of my 
wealthy customers and put on a little 
frame one-story addition and then I had 
more sewing-girls and better trade. The 
hardware business came up again slowly 
and my husband brought everything home 
to me to pay me back, he said. But after 
all was paid back he kept on bringing it 
to me and I went on saving. Now we are 
doing finely again, but we have never 
gone back to the weekly allowance. My 
husband says he had to be almost down 
and out to find out what women can do 
with money, but that he has learned it 
once for all. T. C. A. 
ALBANY, NEw YORK. 


$100 a Month 

My husband’s salary is one hundred 
dollars a month and we have found that 
the only way to manage our expenses 
comfortably is to have an exact schedule 
of how the money is to be spent. Dis 
cussions and disagreements are not to our 
taste; we talked the question over and 
settled it as seemed best, and never have 
we departed from our arrangement. 

Well do I know that my husband is 
more generous than most. He divides his 
salary between us and with my half I pay 
for the food and my own clothes. Every- 
thing else he pays for. We divide our 
income as follows: 


HUSBAND PAYS 


See eer ee $22.00 
Se ee eer 5.00 
AD ct greens wudnt tal Ss wait . 100 
Fire insurance................ 50 
eee Ne an, REE 1.00 
ee err ee 2.00 


Personal expenses and clothes.. 12.00 


ME aia ccdaspaasaa ke ee $43.50 


2, eee wre. |. 
Personal expenses and clothes.. 12.00 


MEE Gds cette xeica teas $47.00 


This leaves me three dollars a month, 
and six dollars and a half of my husband's 
share is left. This we consider an emer- 
gency fund. It must cover an occasional 
doctor’s or dentist’s bill, all amusements, 
anything unforeseen that turns up; and 
they do turn up with surprising frequency. 
We do not interfere with each other’s use 
of this money, and if there is anything left 
on the 3lst of December it goes into its 
owner’s savings-bank account. 

My husband does not have to ride to his 
work; he sometimes walks, sometimes 
rides his bicycle. The carfare saved is 
quite an item. Of course we have to cal- 
culate with some skill in our personal ex- 
penses and take exceedingly good care of 
our clothes, but we manage to make a 
good appearance. We have our own gar- 
den and raise vegetables, which helps to 
keep down the food expense. We never 
“get behind”; we keep everything paid 
up and are comfortable. K. D. W. 

Spartansurse, SouTH CAROLINA, 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


LUE [ABEL 
KETCHUP; 


Theketchup with 
the tempting, true 


tomato flavor. 


Keeps 
when it is 
opened 


Made from solid, rich, 


red-ripe tomatoes, 
seasoned with just 
the right amount of 
selected pure spices, 
and then cooked very 
slightly, thus retain- 
ing the delicious 
natural flavor. 


Put up in sterilized 
bottles. 


Contains only those 
ingredients Recog- 
nized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Govern- 


ment. 
All of our other food prod- 


ucts, of which there are up- 
wards of 200—Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables—are, 
each one, as wholesome 
and delicious as Blue Label 
Ketchup and are guaranteed 
absolutely pure. 


Insist on them 
from your grocer 
ph. MT 
book filled with sugges- 
tions and recipes for 


quick, easy, delightful 
meals. Write for ittoday. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester 
N. Y. 



























This is Great Syn 


Remember when you first 
tasted maple syrup on bread? 
—Great, wasn’t it? 

Well, here’s a syrup that is better 
than any you ever tasted before— 
mellow and smooth and with just 
the right maple flavor. 


Towle’s 
LogCabinSyrup 


The Pioneer Maple Syrup 
Full Measure—Full Quality—Full Flavor 


A wonderful spread for bread—tip- 
top on or in cakes, 
pies and all cooking. Just pure ‘maple 
and cane syrup richly blended in the 
right proportion. It is absolutely free 
from adulteration and contains 


No Glucose — No Corn § 
No Adulteration si: 


It is a syrup of full flavor and full 
sweetness, adaptable for every use in 
cooking or on the table. Most grocers 
sell it. If your grocer hasn’t it, then look 
around until you get the original 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. 

Send for Sample Can 

Get this individual Breakfast size sam- 
ple can if you wantto know how the best 
syrup in ‘ world tastes. e want you totry 

‘owle’s Log Cabin Syrup and that 
you may do so, send us your address and your 














grocer’s name with 6c in stamps or money to 
cover postage, and we will send you promptly 
a sample can ‘and a heey pel a t— a 


Camp to Table’’—giving 33 n 
and telling how to get our fine ciiver pit plated 
Log Cabin spoons. 


The Towle Strat Products Company 
23-27 Chicago Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Refineries and Offices: St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. San Francisco, 
California 


ROP Se DDM 



































































Servant 
Always at Your 


A Competent 




















ELECTR 


SILICON 


It quickly Cleans and Polishes SILVER- 
WARE and all fine metals, and restores their 
natural brilliant lustre and beauty—all with- 
out the least i Easy to use ; economi- 
cal and efiective. e from aci and 
chemicals. Send SAM ‘Pp 

FREE S PLE 

Or 15. in stamps for full Da box post-paid. 

The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
At Grocers and  Draggists Everywhere. 








LECTRO 











Dessert Book 
Free 


“What shall we 
have for dessert?” 
—is answered over a hundred times in the 
illustrated Knox recipe book, “ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” It also con- 
tains many recipes for candies, salads, 
jellies, ices, etc. 

This Book Sent Fre 

for your grocer’s name and address. If fd 
doesn't sell Knox Gelatine send his name 
and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 


KNOX (sus GELATINE 


275 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 

















READ 


The Ne’er-Do-Well 





[ESSONS i in COOKING for" Sees 


262 Menus with recipes and directions for preparing cack 
mead. Send SOc forist 21 Lessons,on approval, Sample pages FREE. 
American Sebool of Home Eeonomies, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


VALENTINE LUNCHEON 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 





























T. VALENTINE’S DAY is a 


favorite 


oceasion on which to entertain one’s 


friends at an informal luncheon. 


Em- 


blems suitable to the oceasion are varied 


and numerous. 


Hearts, Cupids, and bows 


and arrows are all appropriate, and their 


fashioning is an easy matter. 


Two or 


three sheets of fairly stiff cardboard in 
red or pink, according to the color scheme 


pepper to taste. Place butter in frying- 
pan, add the milk, and, when hot, the beef 
finely minced. Cook three minutes. Rub 
the flour smooth in a little cold milk, add 
a dash of pepper, and stir it into the beef. 
As soon as it thickens draw the pan back. 
Add the well-beaten eggs and serve at 


once in beet shells made by cutting the 
center from boiled beets. 

Curried bananas.— Peel and 

cut in lengthwise halves the 











required number of bananas and 
fry brown in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter in which one teaspoon- 
ful of curry powder has pre- 
viously simmered. Have ready 
one cupful each of freshly grated 
cocoanut and sweet milk that 
have been soaked together for 
an hour. Remove the bananas 
to a heated plate and pour into 
the pan the milk and one tea- 
spoonful each of Worcestershire 
sauce and anchovy essence and 
a dusting of salt and cayenne. 








Baked bananas with rice 


decided on. will make a sufficient quantity 
| of hearts or Cupids to decorate the lunch- 
eon table, and with narrow ribbon and 
a few flowers, if desired, will be all that 


is needed to make a most ef- 
fective adornment. 
The table should carry out 


this idea of hearts and Cupids 
in an effective manner. In the 
center a large heart may be 
placed cut from white cardboard, 
this to be surmounted by small 
red Cupids and surrounded by 
hearts of the same color. The 
favors are cut from red card- 
board, each pierced by an arrow 
on which the name of the guest 
is written. Four hearts caught 
together by white ribbon sur- 
round the bonbon dishes, which 
are filled with candies bearing 
mottoes appropriate to the day. 
Red hearts are also strung on 
white ribbon and hang from the 


Boil up once, remove from the 
fire, and whip rapidly into a 
well-beaten egg. Garnish the 
bananas with boiled rice molded into 
hearts. Serve the sauce in a separate dish. 

Heart salad.—For each guest boil two 
potatoes and set them aside to cool. When 

















chandelier and are attached to the table 


at equal distances. 


The guests might be asked to supply 
missing halves of suitable quotations writ- 


Creamed beef in beet shells 


cold cut these into slices and arrange them 
on a dish outlined with olive slices cut 
in heart form and sprinkle with finely 
chopped onion and a small teaspoonful of 

minced parsley. Serve with a 











French dressing. Garnish with 
parsley. 

Apple jelly——One-half box of 
gelatine, one tumbler of apple 
jelly, juice of one lemon, two 
cups of sugar, and one pint of 
hot water. Put all in a kettle 
and let it boil up. Strain and 
put in mold to cool. Garnish 
with heart-shaped pieces of ap- 
ple and Maraschino cherries. 
Serve with whipped cream. 

The cakes may be made as 
follows: 








A Valentine dessert 


ten on small heart-shaped red 


eards. 


In planning the menu, the valentine idea 


can also be carried out 

manner as the following: 

Tomato soup. Heart croutons. 

Celery Olives. 

Creamed dried beef in 

shells. 

Curried bananas. Heart salad. 
Apple jelly. Cake. Coffee. 
Tomato soup.—Strain a pint 

of canned tomatoes through a 

colander and stir into the to- 

mato an onion cut fine and 
browned. Melt -four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter with an equal 
quantity of flour and add gradu- 
ally a quart of rich milk, Stir 
until it thickens and then place 
it over hot water. When ready 
to serve add a pinch of baking- 
soda to the hot tomato and stir 
it into the thickened milk, season 
to taste, and serve with bread 


beet 


in some such 


Cream together one - quarter 
pound of butter and one-quarter 
pound of granulated sugar. Break 
one egg into this and stir. Add six ounces 
of flour. This makes a thick dough. Roll 
this out very thin, using powdered sugar 
instead of flour on rolling-board and roller. 





croutons cut in heart shape and browned. 

Creamed dried beef in beet shells.— 
Half a pound of dried beef, one tablespoon- 
ful of flour, one-half pint of milk, two eggs, 





A heart salad 


Cut the cookies with a heart-shaped cutter. 
For variety some of the little cookies may 
have one-half pecan or English walnut 
placed on top before they are cooked. 





















HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 
q cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 











Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 





This Month’s Patterns 


Younc Woman’s House Frock, 
Waist No. 341, Skirt No. 4109 
Price, 15 cents each; UseruL Dress 
FOR A WoMAN OR GIRL, Waist No 
340, Skirt No. 418, Price, 15 cent: 
each; SMART SPRING STREET Swit, 
Coat No. 234, Skirt No. 420, Price, 15 
cents each; CuiLp’s ScHooL Frock, 
No. 673, Price, 15 cents; MaTron’s 
AFTERNOON Gown, Waist No. 342, 
Skirt No. 421, Price, 15 cents each 
LittLteE Girvt’s Party Frock, No 
674, Price, 15 cents. 


IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 


MoRNING OR AFTERNOON DREss, 
No. 558, Price, 20 cents; Siip-on 
Dress or Wrapper, No. 716, Price 
20 cents; DouBLE-BREASTED Coat, 
No. 232, Price, 15 cents; TAILoreE! 
Skirt, No. 417, Price, 15 cents 
Loose CoaT FoR A YOUNG OR OLDE! 
Woman, No. 233, Price, 10 cents 
Piain TaILoreD SHiIRTWAIST, N« 
339, Price, ro cents; DRESS FOR AX 
Extperty Woman, No. 55y, Price 
20 cents. ; 


A full alphabet of each of the 
above styles, on one sheet. Trans 
ferred by rubbing only. Sizes, 1%, ; 


inches, and 44 inch in height. Price, 
15 cents per sheet. 





The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue will be sent to any one 
sending 4 cents in stamps. 


A Special Autumn Pattern Cata- 
logue, containing only new mode's 
suitable for present use, will be sent 
to any one who writes for it. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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IDEAL 











come true. We have seen it; it ex- 
ists with a beauty and fascination 
all its own. 

Everything is within reach, the win- 
dows admit plenty of air, light, and sun- 
shine; it is white and shining without a 
spot where the most venturesome germ 
dare linger. It contains every modern 
device known to man to facilitate work 
and insure perfect cleanliness. With the 
introduction of paper-bag cookery we will 
see pots and pans disappearing into happy 
oblivion and can fancy ourselves deftly 
turning out magic dinners dressed in our 
evening gowns without disturbing a ruffle 
or soiling our fingers. But this is in- 
deed dreaming dreams. Aprons are still 
useful even in the ideal kitchen. 

Of course in the picture hovering be- 
fore our mind’s eye we see shining tiles 
on all sides. They are the ideal wall and 
floor covering; expensive to begin with, 


Ts ideal kitchen is now a dream 


dainty. color schemes. We can also have 
a white enameled refrigerator, white in- 
side and out, and chairs and tables painted 
white. If we cannot have marble, zinc, 
or enameled top tables we can cover the 
wooden tops with white table oilcloth at 
very slight expense and keep everything 
shining white. The range alone must re- 
main obstinately black, but. it can at least 
shine. 

In selecting enameled kitchen ware we 
must not sacrifice quality to color. The 
best only is sanitary. The cheaper enamel 
eracks off easily and is very dangerous 
when it gets into the food. The aluminum 
ware is a luxury still, but it is a delight 
practically and esthetically. More and 
more utensils are being made of it and 
no disadvantage has as yet been discovered 
other than its price. 

The kitchen china may be made to carry 
out our color, schemes as well as the 
enameled wares. We can get fascinating 




















The perfect kitchen with tiled floor 


but everlasting, easily kept clean, and 
requiring no care other than scrubbing. 
Have them, if you possibly can, and con- 
sider them a good investment. 

Not having them, consider the very 
worthy substitute of wooden wainscots 
covered with white enamel paint, the walls 
above painted either white or some light 
color with a good washable paint, and a 
floor covered with white linoleum ce- 
mented around the edges to keep out the 
persistent water-bug. 

With our ideal of perfect sanitary 
cleanliness we will cast aside all utili- 
tarian colors that do not show dirt and 
recklessly use only colors that reveal all 
the dirt there is. so that eyes all too 
willingly blind may be made to see. All- 
white kitchens are charming, but why not 
carry out an attractive color scheme—blue 
and white with a white wainscot, pale 
blue walls, blue and white dishes, ete.? 
A yellow-and-brown scheme with white 
wainseot is charming with a buff wall 
and brown and yellow dishes. The colors 


collections of china jars for spices, rice, 
grains, salt, etce., in blue and white and 
pure white, combining with them the 
gold and white enameled labeled boxes. 

Exposed shelves are better than dark 
closets. Glass shelves are ideal, but ex- 
pensive. Glass on top of wooden shelves 
painted white need not be as thick nor, 
consequently, as expensive and is certainly 
just as easily kept clean. White oilcloth, 
however, serves the purpose perfectly. 

Almost every housewife has it in her 
power to make her own kitchen convenient 
if she will only take the trouble. Dishes 
to be used on the stove should be hung 
near the stove, a table for preparing arti- 
cles for cooking near at hand, and all the 
utensils within easy reach; dish-closets 
near the sink where the dishes are washed, 
supplies near the table where they are to 
be used, ete. Let your brain save your 
feet and avoid many steps. 

Moreover, let your pocketbook save 
your strength and time by investing in 
every practical labor-saving device. Have 



























All kinds of kitchen ware 


of the enameled kitchen ware suggest the 
different schemes—white, light blue, dark 
blue, brown, and gray. 

The porcelain and enameled sinks, pre- 
eminently practical and sanitary as well 
as attractive, help to carry out these 


a bread-mixer, a cake-mixer, a combina- 
tion cream, egg, and mayonnaise beater, a 
meat-grinder, ete. Do not scorn the wash- 
ing-machine and test both the gas and 
electric irons. They save numberless steps 
and much heat. 
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Westinghouse Electric Iron 
Has the Correct Ironing Surface 
—a Polished Natural Face 


AN* good laundress will tell you 
that there has never been any 


improvement on the old-fashioned 


natural ironing surface. Nickel plating only hides imperfections 
and will chip off in time. 





The Westinghouse Electric Iron has no imperfections to hide. 
There is no better iron made. It keeps the heat where you want 
it and is not extravagant in its use of electric current. 


You are protected against accidents to the iron by the 
strongest guarantee possible to give. 


We want your name if you have electricity in your 
home. We want to tell you all the good points of the 
Westinghouse Iron and tell you how we protect each 
pees of the iron. Write "Westinghouse Household 

pt. H, East Pittsburgh, Pa." 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities. Representatives All Over the World. 


I Can Help You 
Save 4% Your Food 


Bill l ™:11 MY FREE BOOK — 125 
1 RECIPES—TELLS HOW 


Rapid, Fireless Cookers 












not only, save your meat and grocery bills but half your kitchen work. And a Rapid will cut down 
2, 3 and 4 hours of burning gas or coal to a few minutes. Let Me Mail This Recipe Book, 
Postage Paid. It explains just how you can make the less expensive cuts of meat, the less costly 


fowl—sweet, juicy, tender and delicious in a Rapid Fireless Cooker.’ The Rapid is the Jastest, latest 


improved, most saving, Fireless Cooker possible to buy. 
30 Days Trial 
— 






Easiest to clean, most sanitary All metal—no pads or cloth lining, beautifully 

finished case—dust proof top. 
It stews, steams, bakes, boils, roasts, fries—cooks every- 
thing deliciously—all inside the cooker. 











No re-heating necessary. Rapid Radiators are the 
Most scientihc made and last forever. No heat or odors 
in the kitchen. Go out all afternoon, your dinner will be 
done perfectly when you are reacy to take up—all the 
natural flavors and food goodness kept in 


















Complete Outfit Highest Grade Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils with every Rapid. Write 
for 125-Kecipe Book and special Factory- 
to-you Prices. Every Rapid Guaran- 
teed. Your Money Paid Hack if not 
satisfactory. 


WM. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Dept. 246 Detroit, Michigan 


Will You Try (ComesacqiT) At Our Risk? 


Read THIS! Use Come-Packt Furniture in your home for a year—give it 
the test of service—your money back any time you say. THAT'S the proof. 

choicest of hardwood—Quarter Sawn White 
Oak—splendidly fashioned, honestly built and hand- 
somely finished. Exclusive designs t are simple, dig- 
nified, forever pleasing. Your choice of eight finishes. 


And You Save Over Half 


yw! buying direct from our factories. 
Our new Toledo plant makes - 
pter ship- 
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“AS CAESAR’S WIFE” 


(Continued from page 63) / 
stood this matter. I ought to have said more the 
other night, but I felt then that you were too frantic 
to hear reason. And then, to tell the truth, your 
attitude in the affair made me mad all through. 
There wasn’t anything out of the way. You can take 
my word for it, there wasn’t. Good Lord! man, leav- 
ing me out of the question, I should think you’d know 
before this of what stuff your wife is made!” 

Ward was smiling at him, with a fixed attempt at 
ironical composure that was worse than any wild 
outbreak could have been. 

“You must be perfectly aware that all of this at- 
tempt is useless. My wife herself—” 

Cowperthwaite interrupted him hotly. Everything 
else was forgotten in his honest desire to clear the 
woman. 

“That’s just where you’re dead wrong. She’s ’way 
ahead of you and that’s what’s the matter. You don’t 
deserve to have such a woman waste a thought on 
you. She’s just so white that she thought she must 
be to blame because I’d been a fool. And that was 
what she blundered so in confessing. Ruth—” 

He was interrupted by something that sounded like 
a low growl from Ward. The use of his wife’s name 
was apparently the last buffet that destroyed his self- 
control. Although he had the lingering instinct for 
prudence that. made him keep his voice below the point 
where it could be overhead, his voice shook and 
throbbed with passion. 

“T tell you I won’t hear a word more from you! 
I wouldn’t believe you on oath. After this keep my 
wife’s name off your lips. And keep away from me 
or—” 

Then Cowperthwaite lost his temper completely. 

“Very well,” he rapped out. “If you prefer to be 
a fool, be one! You do it splendidly. If you’re so 
damned sure, why don’t you do something? I gave 
you your chance three days ago and you muffed it.” 
He turned his back on Ward. 

The last taunt evidently stung Ward, for Cowper- 
thwaite felt him tremble impotently beside him. After 
an interval of a moment he was able to gasp out, 
hoarsely: 

“If my hands weren’t tied— 
know that! I'd like—” 

Some one caught a tone of the choked voice and 
turned to look at him curiously. And again the 
instinct of his profession made him able to screw 
down the clamps of his control. Cowperthwaite heard 


But of course you 


his laboring breath slowly subsiding into calm. There 


was another interval and then Ward rose and asked 
Judge Barnard to have the witness brought to the 


stand. 


The witness who had been held over was Francis 
Lyman, Mr. Garvin’s private secretary. He proved 
to be an excellent witness. Which means that he 
apparently satisfied the standards of the spectators. 
He was clear in his answers, courteous, never lost his 
temper even when his veracity was assailed, kept the 
whole room in good humor by an occasional sally of 
wit at the expense of the prosecution, and was pre- 
ternaturally alert in never admitting anything that 
could, in the most indirect manner, tend to compromise 
his principal. He was a tall, well-groomed, gentle- 
manly young fellow with close-trimmed dark mus- 
tache, excellent clothes, and a pleasant voice. 

Ward, whose power over witnesses had been one 
of the chief qualities that made for success in his 
career, began his cross-examination with the almost 
passionate impetus that characterized him. Where he 
prevailed—and he had rather generally prevailed in 
this campaign up to that moment—it was through the 
power of his personality, the force of his moral con- 
viction of the justice of the cause he represented, 
rather than through any excess of subtlety or recondite 
legal knowledge. But after half an hour of fruitless 
questioning he found that Lyman was blocking him at 
every turn. Ward smiled. But the smiie was an ugly 
thing. The moral cloud was over them all. “Is any- 
body honest?” he was wondering. 

Yesterday he would not have asked the question. 
Then Ruth was on her throne—God in His heaven. 
Men might lie, but there was Ruth! Ruth with her 
straight, high standards, her rigorous honesty mingled 
with her gentleness in judgment of dishonesty, her 
conviction that “there is a reason for it that we 
can’t see. No one wants to be bad.” The hus- 
band could fight savagely, it might be, but straight 
out from his shoulder and with pity, not malice, 
for the chap that fell under the blow. And— 
since there was Ruth—the passing show of dishonor, 
of meanness, of cruelty, affected him only as some- 
thing that he. was in honor bound to fight—to make 
the world more fit for Ruth. But now— 

The court-room faded. Lyman’s subdued smile at 
his own cleverness—Garvin—everybody became sub- 
merged in a general murkiness, a squalid and hate- 
ful mass of corruption. He felt his heart fill with 
utter disgust, wholesale and cynical contempt—all the 
standards of his life went down before a flood of bitter 
— for humanity, a loathing for it—and for him- 
self. 

The trial proceeded. There was the nagging itera- 
tion of Lyman’s loss of memory; the amusement of 


the spectators became almost hysterical as the morn- 
ing wore on; at every turn the city attorney was 
balked by, “I don’t recall.” Ward lost his temper 


repeatedly. His manner, from having been straight- . 


forward in its determination, became one of personal 
antagonism. A rasping overbearing violence was only 
a confession of defeat. With the spectators the bur- 
den of sympathy was clearly with Lyman, who bore 
all of Ward’s often brutal attacks with a sublime and 
smiling patience. 

Several times the judge ruled Ward out of order. 
With the half-contemptuous pity he had for Ken quite 
submerged in judicial disapproval of the prosecuting 
attorney’s manner and his violations of court eti- 
quette Cowperthwaite had more than once put in a low 
aside of remonstrance. The first time Ward shot a 
glance of sheer hatred at him. Later professional habit 
asserted itself and he recovered his calm. But that one 
lapse was not lost on the keen-eyed buccaneer who 
sat just back of Garvin. Mayo was watching the 
process of justice which to-morrow might be going on 
with himself, not Garvin, as the accused. The pretty, 
delicately fair daughter who sat with him showed a 
forehead strained into a pained and wondering at- 
tention. It was her first knowledge of the sharp 
passions of men and the craft with which they might 
be pursued or defended. 

With a sudden effect of flagging purpose Ward 
turned the witness over to his assistant, who filled 
up the time with futile cross-examining that arrived 
at nothing. The witness felt the lessening of the 
tension, and weary himself from what, after all, had 
become a long strain, showed but seant ceremony in 
answering the questions. Ward sat heavily thinking. 

With a smothered exclamation he sat forward and 
began to search hurriedly among the papers on his 
desk. Something had occurred to him. He found 
the paper that he sought and studied it at some 
length. At the close of some scrutiny he sat looking 
straight ahead of him in a brown study. It was a 
daring scheme to try and of doubtful propriety. 

“T swore to myself I’d fight fair,” he thought, dark- 
ly, “even if they used every rotten method to cover 
their tracks. But what is the use of being finicking 
nice when they can bowl over every honest argument 
you put up just by turning another lie?” 

Still. he hesitated. Until now he had kept his 
promise to himself and they had won. But—to-day 
he had failed—and Cowperthwaite was there to see it. 
If he lost this case Will Cowperthwaite would hear the 
judgment against him. And Cowperthwaite would see 
him beaten—again. 

Wilson’s cross-examination was over. The hour had 
come for the noon recess. Ward lunched alone. And 
even when the court assembled again he had not de- 
cided what he would do. But when he met Cowper- 
thwaite’s eyes as the judge came to his place above 
him he decided. 

“Your Honor,” Ward said, rising, “I am willing 
now to dismiss the witness.” 

The movement and stir in the court-room meant 
that the public generally knew that, in the absence 
of Remsen, Lyman was the most important witness 
in the case. His escape, therefore, when nothing of 
any importance had been extracted from him, was 
nothing short of a triumph for the defense and for 
him. Lyman drew in a long breath and began to 
smile his answer to congratulations that were tele- 
graphed him. The first man whom his eyes sought 
was Mr. Garvin, who nodded to him with a flush on 
his usually colorless face. 

The attorney waited for the commotion to subside. 
There was an unpleasant gleam in his eyes. 

“T ask permission to introduce some new evidence,” 
he said when it was finally quiet, his eyes on the 
judge. “Something that has only recently been 
brought to my attention.” 

Cowperthwaite had his moment of surprise. Both 
of the lawyers for the defense were on their feet 
protesting. Cowperthwaite felt some indignation that 
Ward had taken such a step without consulting him; 
evidently it was going to be no easy thing to work 
with Ken when he was in this mood. But the judge 


was ruling for Ward. 


No new witness was making his appearance to be 
sworn in. Instead of that Ward had reached for a 
paper from among those before him. 

“This is a letter from Remsen,” he said. “ The 
man whom we contend to have been the agent in this 
transaction.” Without pausing a moment he read, 
in breathless haste, while every one was too thunder- 
struck to interrupt him: “ Mr. Kenneth Ward, etc., 
I am on my way out of the country. Garvin put up 
the money and I have to do my part of the bargain. 
But if you can string things along and if you make 
it worth my while I might come back. But it will 
have to be big money—” 

The court-room was in an uproar. Both of Gar- 
vin’s attorneys were on their feet shaking their arms 
wildly at Judge Barnard. Garvin was livid. The 
judge’s voice for a moment dominated the tumult, 
but what he said could not be distinguished; it was 
Ward’s voice that prevailed: “It will take a cool 
ten thousand dollars to make me tell who went to 
the Big Man with the boodle—” 


*Then the defense lawyers’ voices were heard. 
“—protest!” one was saying, “Not evidence!” the 
other was shouting, breathlessly. 

“T sustain the objection,” said Judge Barnard, 
sternly. “The attorney very well knows that this 
alleged letter is not evidence. It will take very little 
more for me to commit the attorney for contempt of 
court.” 

Ward sat down smiling evilly. A mighty protest 
had risen in him against the system that would lose 
to the country a case that was morally right because 
of a legal convention. That explained his action in 
some part. But it was also true that he was seized 
with a lawless passion to win at any cost. What- if 
he had deliberately resorted to a trick! What had 
the world done to him but betray his trust, trick him! 
The end was a just one; why be captious about means? 
He_was fighting an unclean growth that threatened 
honest men. He had been ridiculously scrupulous be- 
fore. 

“ But now I’m going to beat!” he promised himself. 
“I’m going to beat the other people—and show Will 
Cowperthwaite that I can beat. I suppose he’s scan- 
dalized. The judge can rule against me all he likes. 
He can put me in contempt, too—I can fight that 
later. But the jury heard the letter! I know juries; 
they won’t be able to forget it. Whether it was evi- 
dence or not, they got the letter. It was a good trick. 
And I turned it!” 

The room still simmered in excitement that seemed 
unable to subside. Garvin’s lawyers had gone up to 
the bar and were in heated argument with Judge 
Barnard. Ward, still ignoring Cowperthwaite, sent 
Wilson up to represent their side and sat back, wait- 


ing what should come. 


In all the confusion Cowperthwaite had taken no 
part. He sat quietly, as if turned to stone, his keen 
face facing straight ahead. To tell the truth, at the 
beginning Ken’s astounding action had stunned him 
out of all possibility of action. The ruse was so at 
variance with the whole course of Ward’s life, so 
crushingly opposed to the motives with which both of 
them had been conducting their fight up to this mo- 
ment that for an instant Cowperthwaite wondered if 
Ken’s mind were, somehow, unhinged. 

But the stupefaction lasted only for the instant. 
With a great flash of enlightenment it came to him, 
the reason for the change in Ken. The shock of three 
days back had thrown him out of his moral balance. 
At the moment he was incapable of distinguishing 
between right and wrong. In the next breath Cowper- 
thwaite knew just how far he was responsible for his 
friend’s action. His mind admitted of no begging the 
issue. If Ken was wrong he, Cowperthwaite, was 
equally responsible with him. 

By all the rules that he had ever known he should 
have felt sympathy for the man. But understanding, 
instead of bringing sympathy, carried with it a great 
wave of repulsion. Reason with himself as he would, 
the thing was fixed beyond his conscious control. Ken 
Ward, who had been his friend, was alien. 

With impatience Cowperthwaite pushed the idea 
away from him. Whatever might be his personal 
feeling, he had his public duty in the matter. Al- 
though Ward had not consulted him, pointedly ignored 
him, moreover, he still was his associate equally re- 
sponsible with Ward before the men who had confided 
to them the conduct of the case. And he must take 
action. 

Garvin’s lawyers had finished their conference with 
Judge Barnard and were returning to their places. 
It was evident that they had not had the satisfaction 
that they sought, for their faces were gloomy and 
indignant. 

The buzz of conversation that arose from every part 
of the court-room was silenced as Cowperthwaite rose 
to his feet. 

“Your Honor,” he said, in his even, dispassionate 
voice, “as associate counsel in this contention I have 
a statement to make. It is due to myself and to the 
integrity of the prosecution to say that the intro- 
duction of this letter is without my consent or knowl- 
edge. I have not been consulted by my associate in 
this matter. Had I been consulted I should have 
protested against such methods. I most emphatically 
disapprove of the prosecuting attorney’s action.” 

There was deadly silence throughout the court- 
room. As Cowperthwaite seated himself again he 
caught Ward’s eyes. This time Ken faced him square- 
ly. He sent his friend a straight challenge of im- 
placable hate. Cowperthwaite returned it with a calm 
that had in it a somewhat disconcerting tinge of 
humor. But Judge Barnard was speaking; there 
was no time for private feud. 

They listened breathlessly. In that they were one 
with the whole concourse. With the first words it 
was evident that the judge was taking a firm stand 
that no one had quite expected of him. Because of 
Ward’s unjustifiable action in introducing matter that 
was not testimony Judge Barnard had relieved the 
jury of further consideration of the case. Jury, prin- 
cipals, counsel, and witnesses were dismissed. Almost 
with his last words the judge left the court-room, 
leaving Ward on his feet protesting hotly. The Gar- 
vin case was as if it had not been! 


(Continued Next Month) 











Good Form 


@ Attractive souvenir gifts for a children’s Valen- 
tine party are small heart-boxes in dainty light 
colors containing tiny dolls. | The boxes are tied 
with pretty ri A large heart filled with tiny 
pa containing clothes for the dolls is a de- 
lightful center-piece for the table. Narrow ribbons, 
of course, run from this to the individual places for 
the children to pull. 


Washington’s Birthday Contests 

Mrs O.—For your son’s birthday party 
try a military eucher. All the decora- 
tions should be in the colonial buff and 
blue. Perhaps a little newer is a mock 
athletic contest. The races should be 
particularly appropriate to the 22d of 
February. One might be called Cross- 
ing the Delaware. In this contest those 
taking part may either carry a piece 
of ice in their hands or on a small spoon. 
A contest for the girls may consist of 
chopping through the small branches of 
a tree. They may be timed for it in- 
stead of having all the girls chopping at 
once. The boys may be given pieces of 
red, white, and blue cheese-cloth and be 
asked to cut and make a United States 
flag. Afterward the guests may be di- 
vided into two sides and requested to 
give all the names of the States in al- 
phabetical order. The third contest may 
consist in giving either the names of the 
Presidents or the names of the capitals 
of the States. You may also find it inter- 
esting to test them as to their knowledge 
of the thirteen original colonies. 


A Novel Valentine Party 
Betty.—It will be a charming party 
if ‘your friends carry out your idea of 
impersonating. well-known lovers. The 
invitation may read: 
Romeo and Juliet 
request the pleasure of your presence 
oft February the fourteenth at eight 
o'clock. 
Please come dressed as Jack. Jill will 
meet you here. 
lf you word them in this way, you can 
control the way they are to dress and 
no gentleman will know which lady is 
to be his mate. You may have Dante 
and Beatrice, Robert Burns and High- 
land Mary, Punch and Judy, Cinderella 
and the Prince, ete. 


Luncheon Invitations 

E. R.—Invitations to luncheon or din- 
ner must be either written or engraved. 
Only those for very formal functions are 
engraved. It is not permissible to use a 
visiting-card with the hour written in 
the corner for that purpose. An informal 
note is the usual form in which an invita- 
tion is sent. Replies should be sent at 
once without any accompanying condi- 
‘ions. It must be a definite yes or no 
~o that the hostess can make her arrange- 
ments, 


The Fad Shower 

NELLIE.—It was very good of you to 
write to us about the success of your “ fad 
shower.” It was decidedly unusual and 
| was not sure your friends would be able 
1o carry it out. The bride will have gifts 
that will always remind her of the givers, 
ince each tried to give her an example 
f her own particular fad. There must 
ave been an opportunity for many jokes. 
bo write and tell us about the other 
howers that are to be given. You are 
ery thoughtful to pass the suggestions 
on to others. 


‘The Etiquette of Calis 
BARBARA.—Attendance at a tea serves 
ile purpose of a call. You need not call 
iter it. You should call, however, after 
. bridge party. While that combines a 
a with it, it is more than a tea. When 
i has a day “at home,” it furnishes 
| opportunity for all who owe one calls 
» make them. A eall after a dinner or 
uncheon is imperative. 


or a Crystal Wedding 

3. W.—Why not ask your guests to 
iok into a magic erystal or mirror for 
scenes from their past or future? Have 
~ome amusing living pictures to repre- 
sent these scenes. Surround the pictures 
with a frame resembling that of a mir- 
Invite each couple to come up in 
turn and gaze into its depths. Lift a 
gray eurtain and reyeal a scene par- 
ticularly appropriate to them. 

Hang quantities of imitation icicles, 
such as are to be had for Christmas 
decorations, from all your gas and 
electrie lights. 


ror. 
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Why don’t You 
try Hinds Honey 


gf and Almond Cream for 
— e”” Rough or Chapped 
FACE, LIPS and HANDS 


It will soothe and soften the skin much quicker than 
you’d believe and will heal the tender, sore spots in a 
day or two. 


HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM 


will prevent irritation and chapping if applied before exposure and again 
on returning indoors. You will be delighted to find how soft and smooth 
your face and hands will be if you use Hinds Cream every day. It is not 
greasy or sticky and thoroughly cleanses the pores of all impurities. 


Invigorates, nourishes and softens the tissue, keeping the skin clear, 
fresh and always beautiful. We guarantee that Hinds Cream will never 
injure nor irritate, but always improve the skin;—that it cannot possibly 
cause a growth of hair. 


Mothers and nurses find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream excellent 
for the skin ailments of infants. After shaving men find it unequaled 
for relieving cuts and irritation, preventing dryness of the skin. 


Price 50 cents per bottle. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed postpaid if your dealer cannot supply 
you. Do not take a substitute, but write us. 


Liberal sample free on request to those who have not tried it. No duplicating or repeating. 
A. S. HINDS 16 West Street Portiand, Maine 

















THE MANSION| 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of ‘‘ The Story of the Other Wise Man’”’ 


The author makes spiritual truth burn radiantly in the lamp of 
fiction. A wealthy man falls asleep and finds himself in the Heavenly 
City, and he confidently seeks his mansion. 

Five Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net; r6mo, Full Leather, $1.00 
net; Octavo, Cloth, with Two Full-page Plates in Color from Paintings 
by Elizabeth Shippen Green, $1.00 net 


UNDER 





WESTERN EYES 


A Remarkable New Novel by 
JOSEPH CONRAD 


Long after the author is gone, those who care for remarkable 
literary craftsmanship will be reading this tremendous, terrific, 
gaunt, relentless novel of Russian temperament of inevitable tragedy 
—a story of grim fascination. $1.25 net 


THE LADY 
FROM OKLAHOMA 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Miss Jordan’s comedy in four acts is said by a leading critic to 
be “‘the most widely discussed play of the season.” Its most startling 
novelty is ‘the act without a man.” It reads as well as it acts. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Home Decoration 


Conducted by Martha Cutler 


@ This is the month to go over the household 
linen and take advantage of the sales. Have you 
seen the bathroom sets, bath towels, face cloths 
and bath mats, all embroidered with a monogram, 
the color of the monogram harmonizing with the 
color scheme in the bathroom? Cross-stitch mono- 
grams or initials on huckabuck towels are fascin- 
ating and very easy to do. 







As to Dyeing Carpets 

B. M. E.—It is true that color can be 
taken out of carpets and new color put in 
by experts. If you have a brown carpet, for 
instance, you can have it dyed green, red, 
blue, any color that you wish. They eat 
out the old color with acids and re-dye. 
Undoubtedly the process is a little trying 
for the carpets, but it does not injure 
them seriously. Since you have changed 
your color scheme entirely, it seems the 
only way out of your troubles, but do 


not let any one try it who is not ex- 
perienced. 
Children’s Furniture 

MoperN Morner.—Yes, you can get 


fascinating little wicker chairs and tables 
for children. They would be extremely 
pretty in your “ nursery play-room.” 
Stain them the same brownish gray as 
the woodwork and have chintz cushions 
like the curtains. The blue-bird chintz 
will be as attractive for the cushions as 


for the curtains. It must be extremely 


pretty. The heavy blue or gray linen 
will be better for the window-seat cush- 
ions. You can have pillows on them 
covered with the chintz. 


Chinese Rugs 

Mrs. D.—I do not think it is surprising 
that you do not know what a Chinese rug 
is. One does not see them very much 
except in museums or in the shops in the 
large cities. The typical coloring is blue 
and yellow, like so many of the Chinese 
embroideries. The typical design is one 
of blue medallions on a yellow field. Most 
of them are not as well covered with 
design as the Persian rugs, and the colors 
used are much fewer. There is a lovely 
apricot tone that is to be found very fre 
quently and browns are very common. 
There are very few books about them. 
The best is an illustrated catalogue of 
the Tiffany Studio collection, New York. 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition 

M.—You ought to be able to decorate a 
new barn very artistically for your exhibi 
tion, although the new wood will not be 
as mellow in tone as in the old barn unless 
you can stain it. Hang up some natural 
colored burlap as a back-ground for your 
pictures. Cover the tops of the wooden 
tables upon which you are to exhibit 
your work with Russian crash, also in the 
natural color. Stain the legs brown. For 
a long counter, you can cover packing 
boxes with the crash, hanging a strip in 
front of them. You will find the con- 
cealed box space very convenient. 

The spreads for the tea tables should 
be of the same crash with a stencilled 
or cross-stitched design in brown. Use 
brown tea sets, and for color have a 
brilliant poinsettia on each table and 
strings of plain red Japanese lanterns 
throughout the rooms, Use pine boughs 
for decoration. 


Refinishing Fioors 

Hovusewire.—You can have the stain 
removed from your floor with acid and 
aleohol, but it will probably be necessary 
to scrape it to make the surface smooth 
enough to take a new stain evenly. Wax 
will be the best finish for you. When 
black spots come on it from wear, after 
it has been waxed, clean them off with 
turpentine, and after it is thoroughly 
dry rewax it. 


Making a Couch Cover 

W.—You are right. A couch-cover is al 
ways a problem, especially when you wish 
to conceal the fact that the couch 
bed. There are some newer materials than 
the canvas, although, as you say, that is 
very durable. Some of the non-fadable 
cotton materials are lovely for the pur- 
pose and not expensive. The cotton reps 
are good, and there are other weaves 
with a mercerized finish that look like 
silk. Try having the cover made with a 
box-plaited flounce, headed with a gimp, 
the top of the flounce coming just below 
the mattress. The edge of the top of the 
mattress should be finished with a welt. 
This gives the appearance of a piece of 


is a 





upholstered furniture. 
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BAZAR PATTERNS FREE 


HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERN No. 716 


Price, 20 cents 


Pretty wrapper o1-morning gown. Eight yards 27 inches wide will cut 


this garment 

























HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERN No. 616 


Price, 20 cents 
Simple middy frock for a school-girl from 
8 to 14 years. For the 10-year size 4‘ 
yards 27 inches wide will be 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 





T? any reader of HARPER’S BAZAR who will send us one new sub- 
scription costing $1.25 we will send FREE, by return mail, the three beau- 
tiful BAZAR patterns illustrated here. The value of these is 55 cents. If 
other BAZAR patterns are preferred to these, send for our Pattern Cata- 


logue, and select any patterns you like amounting to 55 cents. 


Here 


is a good opportunity to introduce a friend to the BAZAR and at the 
same time get three beautiful patterns for yourself without cost. 





CONVENIENT SLIP-ON BLOUSE. Cut Pattern No. 331 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents 


Please find enclosed $1.25, for which 
send the BAZAR for one year to 





Pee FILL OUT THE ATTACHED COUPON TO-DAY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York: 










Send the three FREE patterns 
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Valentines for Little Ones 

NE Valentine’s Day, a year or so 

ago, I met a little girl returning 

from school. She was weeping. I 
inquired the reason, She said she re- 
ceived no valentine in the box at school. 
It seems that, in the lower grades of many 
public schools, it is the custom to have 
a valentine box on the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary, and the children place valentines 
for one another in it. This little girl, like 
Mother Hubbard’s dog, had none. 

Ever since, I have bought some twenty- 
five or more penny valentines each year 
(you can get very pretty ones for a 
penny), and have given them to the teach- 
ers of the school near me, to put in the 
boxes for the little ones who are forgotten. 
Why not try it? The cost is small, the 
pleasure given is great. F. W. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Protect the Ends of Gloves 

Turn the fingers of new gloves wrong 
side out and paste tiny pieces of court- 
plaster over the seams, and they will wear 
much longer. A better way still is to 
put a tiny piece of cotton in the ends of 
each finger, and the nail will not cut a 
hole through the gloves so quickly. These 
hints are especially helpful with silk 
gloves. M. H. 

Monmouth, ILLINOoIs. 


Dress Reform at Parties 

THE season of indoor entertaining is 
on, and I want to tell the girls who go in 
for fun and plenty of it in winter how 
our clique solved the dress problem to our 
entire satisfaction last season. 

We each entertain in turn, about once 
in two or three weeks, the evening being 
spent in cards or dancing or an original 
form of entertainment, ideas for which we 
are always eagerly seeking. Our affairs 
are charmingly informal, but despite this 
fact they used to be very “ dressy ”—real 
party-frock occasions. There were heart- 
burnings once in a while on the appear- 
ance of a particularly lovely gown, and 
even worse misery when there was a mis- 
hap to one’s own best frock, accidents 
being apt to occur on the chafing-dish and 
candy-making evenings. 

One day the best-dressed girl of all 
called us together. It would be a splendid 
plan, she suggested, to make our enter- 
tainments white-dress parties. Each of 
us should wear a white linen one-piece 
dress or a white skirt and waist, as pre- 
ferred, but it must be a wash dress. The 
idea “took” instantly, and the first 
white-dress party we had was voted fhe 
merriest of all our entertainments. 


Throughout the winter this was the un- , 


alterable rule and will be again this year. 
When we occasionally ask an outsider or 
a visiting girl, her note of invitation in- 
forms her of our ruling on dress. The in- 
novation had a very commendable feature 
that we had not thought of in the be- 
ginning. It relieved the young men of 
embarrassment on the score of evening 
dress, a point that I happen to. know was 
greatly appreciated by the two or three 
university boys who attend our gatherings. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. > me 


To Make a Beautiful Rosary 

GATHER rose petals for several days. 
Keep in a bag in a cool place so they will 
not wither or mold until enough have 
been collected. 

rind the petals, using the finest blades 
of the meat-grinder. Put the mass in an 
iron pan. The pan must be iron, the 
rustier the better. Set in a cool place. 
Grind this mass nine successive mornings, 
when it will have become black as ebony 
and is ready for making the beads. 

Have a light, soft pine board about 
eight by twenty inches, and a box of me- 
dium - sized white-headed pins. Take 
enough of the rose substance to make 
balls one-half inch in diameter. Roll 
smooth and round, or elongated if beads 
that shape are wanted. As each bead is 
finished run a pin through the center. 


[Owing to the great accumulation of ewcelient material already accepted for 
this Department, no further contributions are desired until February 1Ist.] 





Stick the pins into the board in rows 
one-half inch apart each way, so the 
beads will dry evenly. Set in the sun 
for three days. Each day turn the beads 
on the pins, so they will not rust. 

The bead shrinks one-half in drying, 
and this should be considered if differ- 
ent-sized heads are wanted in making the 
chain or cross. They become almost as 
hard as bog-wood, are a beautiful black, 
and retain their fragrance always. Use 
embroidery floss or silver wire for string- 
ing. The completed chain is, indeed, a 
treasure. 

Stringing alternately with gold or sil- 
ver beads gives the brightness that many 
desire. S. M. K. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


The Blessings of Bags 

I cor the bag idea in a New York apart- 
ment where condensation becomes a su- 
perlative act that words do not express. 
I’ve applied it ever since in cramped 
quarters, and peace of mind and great 
economy of time have resulted. 

My dresser stands across a_ corner. 
From little hooks in its frame there dan- 
gle behind it little bags, which are easily 
pulled up when the mirror tilts back. 
My big Jap screen has more bags hang- 
ing inside, attractive of coloring, and, 
oh, so easily accessible. Then up in the 
high altitude of the closet where nothing 
on earth can be put, is a line of big fat 
ones, with inventories tacked upon them. 

Office hours necessitate quick move- 
ments at home, and there is little time 
for laborious effort to preserve orderli- 
ness. The bags have been my salvation. 
I religiously observe my system. I bag 
according to schedule, and it is to me 
marvelous how it helps to give me peace 
of mind and leisure to play which I have 
never had when I was eternally hunting 
boxes out of steamer trunks under the 
bed. 

Things to be mended are always in a 
bright-red bag, which screams at me in 
reminder. My soiled linen collars can 
instantly be dumped from their own bag 
into the laundry-box. My piece-bag, a 
memory of a New England grandmother, 
has all the things I need for quick re- 
pair work. My stocking-bag is always 
in one place; a little lace and embroidery 
bag can be found in a moment for lin- 
gerie purposes. I have a_ ribbon-bag, 
string-bag, button-bag, twenty others, | 
guess, and finally a rag-bag which goes 
regularly each month to my laundress to 
be utilized as she will. 

This system leaves dresser drawers com- 
paratively free. I see that the top ones 
contain at night practically only the 
things which I shall need on the follow- 
ing day. R. C. 

BripGeport, CONNECTICUT. 


A Traveling Cushion 

I THINK every one who has been about 
hotels and trains long enough to feel at 
all tired has longed desperately for a 
cushion or two from her own cozy-corner 
at home. It was with this thought in 
mind that I set about making a light 
little pillow for a friend to carry along 
with her on her wanderings. 

Such a pillow can be easily and quickly 
made by any girl. For convenience’ sake, 
it should not be larger than the Bazar, 
should be made of some wash material, 
ornamented with a bit of embroidery or 
stenciling, and provided with a _ pocket 
large enough to hold a book or magazine. 
A simple way to make the pocket is to 
cut it the size of the cushion, hem the 
top, and sew the sides and bottom in with 
the seams of the cushion. 

A handle can be made of a cord or 
ribbon attached to opposite corners of the 
cover. It is thoughtful to slip a late maga- 
zine into the pocket, and, if the friend 
is coastward or mountainward bound, to 
add a few clippings of sea or mountain 
or other appropriate poetry. Such a gift 
will be sure to please and surprise the 
recipient. 0.C. 
La GRANDE, OREGON. 
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We sell this arm) massive, Sogo Goosen ease 


uaranteed A iy 
tton-Felt Sete B complet, for $29.50 >. 


¢ e se and we will vote 
wr green double Bed, 4 ft. 


atin” finish — 


Bishop’ s Book of Correct Style 


, may furnish your home th 
m time to time, being sure wT; artistic and harmonious 


sits. 
or many yea! ers have 
cled far to ae shows-rooms “5 "2 Lym to save 
get home furnishing aaa For the 
bene efit of those who cannot come, we have issued our 
isome and instructive Pertfelie of pages. 
ontains colored plates of cotaicelir furni: a seueks in 
eriod ” and modern styles. hows correct ades of 
ular Grand Rapids finishes. Illustrates and qa 
rone a— Fe ge of dependable furniture. 
We will send this elaborate book, postage ry if 
1 | will enclose 25 cents to show your interest. 25 
s may be deducted from your first order. If you don't 
nk the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it 
< and we will refund your money and the postage you 
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rite for the book now and get the ene en of hi; +4 


t Direct prices. References: Any 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
87-99 Tonia Street, | Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Washington’s 
Birthday Favors 





Satin U.S. Shieid Shape Box, Culies lan ag Washington 
“Valley Forge” Tent, 10c, t Crepe Paper Hatchet 
containing Favor, sc, Cherry Tree in Clay Pot, sc, 
Ct rry Log Boxes, §C, TOC, 25C, soc each. Cherry ‘Tree 
on box, 1§C, 25¢, 50°C, Paper gtthet Boxes, sc, Satin 
H chets, 5c, 10C, 25c each. Miniature Ha: ts on 

pin, 1s¢ doz. Satin Hatchet on Pin, sc, Hatchet 

‘an, sc, Favor Wood Hi Wood 

a hets, 30c doz. Paver Che Sor prays, 5 roc each. 
Single Cherry on od ray & —— 30c doze: 

Drum Boxes, sc, nn Po sc, Continental Hat 
(box), rec, * arusental Foldine Hie c, Straw Market 
Basket with Cherry Spray, roc. Wat ington Buttons 








30 dozen. Washington Head on in, 5c, 
Washington on Horse, soc, Bust of Was! ton (box), 
zoc, Washington Figure’ on pin 5c, ‘ashington 


il ' 
s, 10¢ doz. Silk Pin 
sc. Red, White oad Blue Silk Ribbon, 4o0c piece of 1 
yards. Celluloid panting Red, White and Blue Bird 
with Dinner Card, 1 , American L ay 
bape Daner Basket 


U.S. Shield Ice Cream , soc doz. 
w , 10c. Midget’ Salted Noe Basket, $1.00 doz. 


th Cherry 
Washington's Birthday Jack Horner Pie, 12 Rib- 


s, $4.00. Washington's Birthday Paper Flapjacks 
cont Lining 4 1 i Patriotic Snapping Mottoes, ast, 
soc per box. = Napkins, Patrio 
package. bis ate is, 40c doz. "Tally Cards, 3oc = 

Wem rke up $2.00 assortments of W ‘ashington Birthday Favors. 

We positively do not pay m charges. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, New York 


A Pleasure to Wash 
Baby’s Diapers 
With The 


HESSLER 
Washer 


Does away with the necessity of 
handling soiled diapers. 

Easy to operate. 

Easy to clean. 

Cleanses clothes perfectly. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us $5.00 and we will ship you 
one, charges prepaid. 

Deiailed information on request. 


H. E. HESSLER & CO. 
Dept. H. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Will wash fine waists, laces, 


doilies and all fine articles easier and 
quicker than any other washer on the market. 
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Bassin Sab 00 ne 2 ew ha 
“Home-Making,theNew Profession” 


Wsar00-pp. il. booklet—it's FREE. Home study domestic 
ses. Fog pauishen.Sauitnaen ead Oe Ge-eeah paciieen, 
4&. School of Home Economies, 509 W. 9th St.. Chieage, Ill. 
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—the literary charm, so to 
Hawthorne's “ The Lure of 
Cetober, 1911; “Country Life,” 
“ Craftsman,” October-November, 1911. 
for the garden. 


@ A large number of persons are seized, about this time of the year, with a desire to read of 
- a he a garden, Let me suggest as delightful readi Hilde, 
Magazine articles that will interest are in “ 

i Ocacber 15, 1911; 
It is almost time to look over seed ca 
There are a number of books which give practical suggestions for either flower or 


by tae 
“Architectural Record,” Casio, 


kitchen gardens, and a list will be sent to any reader who asks for it. 


Vocational Training 

Will you please send me a list of maga- 
zine articles where I may find information 
for a paper on vocational training?— 
L. T. M. 

The following magazine articles will 
give you the information you wish: Edu- 
cation, March and April, 1910; Educa- 
tional Review, April and November, 1910; 
Everybody's, August, 1910; School Revicv, 
September, 1911; World’s Work, June and 
August, 1911; Survey, April 22, 1911. 


Woodwork and Basketry 

Please give :ne the titles of a book or 
two on the first principles of woodwork 
and the making of baskets. I am only a 
begimmer.—L. W. 

These books will help you; then when 
you have advanced a little further, write 
the Home Study Club for names of other 
books: Leland’s Manual of Wood-carving, 
Wheeler’s Woodworking for Beginners, 
White’s How to Make Baskets. 


Good Books for Boys 

My son is keenly interested in the study 
of electricity and has asked me for some 
books on the subject which he could under- 
stand. He is fourteen years old. Also 
he and his friends want some books on 
camping and birds and trees. Will you 
help me out?—R. K. J. 

One of the best books on electricity is 
that by Joseph H. Adams, and an inter- 
esting companion to it is The Boy’s Life 
of Edison, by W. H. Meadowcroft, which 
will inspire him to learn more of the 
master genius on the subject. The out- 
of-door books, with hints for camp life 
and books that will help your son to a 
knowledge of the trees and birds, are: 
Outdoor Book for. Boys, by Joseph H. 
Adams; Camping and Scouting, edited by 
G. B. Grinnell and E. L. Swan. The For- 
est, The Cabin, and indeed most of the 
other books by Stewart Edward White, 
although written for older readers, have 
a great charm for boys. Neltje Blantjen’s 
Books on the Birds and the Trees are 
very valuable. Other books are Dyson’s 
Stories of the Trees, Keeler’s Our Native 
Trees and How to Identify Them, Romeyn 
Hough’s How to Know Trees. 


Folk Songs 

My children are much interested in folk 
songs and I should be glad to learn of a 
good collection. Can you aid me?—M. T. 

A good series has appeared in Si. 
Nicholas for the past year from March 
to October, 1911, inclusive. In The Book 
of Scottish Poetry and The Dublin Book 
of Verse you will also find some admirable 
ones. 


The Poetry of Different Lands 

Will you give me the titles of books of 
poetry of the different countries of Bu- 
rope? I mean both the poems of places 
and the poems written by poets of a given 
land.—R. A, H. 

If you care to add to your library of 
verse, I know no better volumes than 
these I am about to suggest: The Oxford 
Book of English Verse, The Dublin Book 
of Irish Verse, The Book of Scotch Poetry. 
The Book of French Verse, The English- 
man in Greece, Skies Italian, and The 
Victorian Anthology. 


Books on Bible Study 

Our Mission Circle wants to add to its 
library of books on the Bible. We want 
some books that will help the children and 
we want some for our own study.— 
A. B. L. 

A number of titles suggest themselves, 
all of which may be heartily recom- 
mended: A Child’s Guide to the Bible, by 
George Hodges; Every Man’s Religion, by 
George Hodges; The Mansion (fiction), 
by Henry van Dyke; Women of the Bible. 
This is a compilation of essays by twelve 





eminent divines. There is also another 
book of the same title by George Matheson. 


South America 

Our travel club is to study South 
Amcrica this spring. Will you send us a 
list of books and magazine articles that 
will help us?—M. A. L. 

The following list is necessarily incom- 
plete, but I will add to it from time to 
time by mail if you will write me. South 
America of To-day, by George Clémen- 
ceau; Argentina, Past and Present, by 
Krobel; Forum, November, 1911; Bulletin 
Pan-American Union, September, 1911; 
Chautauquan, October, 1911. 


Longfellow and the Sea 

Will you give a list of poems of Long- 
fellow’s which will show different phases 
of his art?—R. L. I 

These few titles will suggest some of 
the poems, and then I fancy you will 
read others because of your interest: “ A 
Psalm of Life,” “ The Belfry of Bruges,” 
“The Bridge,” “ The Skeleton in Armor,” 
“The Old Clock on the Stairs,” “ The 
Arrow and the ‘The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” “ Evangeline,” “My Lost 
Youth,” “ The Day is Done,” “ The Build- 
ing of the Ship.” I would suggest that 
you make a collection of the verses in any 
of the poems descriptive of the sea. It 
is often said that no one has ever described 
the sea so perfectly. If you know your 
Kipling well you will be interested to 
make a comparison between Kipling’s 
sense of the sea and Longfellow’s. 


Song,” 


Girls’ Books 

We are a small club of fifteen girls and 
we want to read some books for girls. 
Won’t you make some suggestions for us? 
—A. V.C. 

Perhaps the suggestions I make may 
prove to be of books you already have or 
have read. If so, let me know and I will 
send you another list by mail. Do you 
know the Handy Book for Girls? Then 
I suggest Louisa Alcott’s Story-Book, by 


F. G. Coe Sidney; Her Senior Year, by 
A. C. Ray; The Children’s Educational 
Theatre, by A. M. Herts; Handicrafts in 


ithe Home, by M. T. 
Books and Reading, 


Priestman; Love of 
by Oscar Kuhns. 


The Welfare of Children 

Our club is interested in child labor and 
it is our subject for the year. I have to 
write on Juvenile Courts. Will you gire 
me the titles of books and some magazine 
articles as well?—-N. J. K. 

The following list is not a long one, but 
I shall be glad to add to it any time that 
you write me: Children’s Courts in the 
United States; see annual reports of the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 1903, 1904, 1905; Charities, Vol. 
II.; “ New York Children’s Court,” Con- 
temporary Review, April, 1905; Outlook, 
June 24, 1905; Review of Reviews, March, 
1906; World’s Work, September, 1901; 
Survey, October 21, 1911. 


Henry James 

Our club is studying different American 
authors and Henry James and his works 
have been assigned to me. Will you sug- 
gest the novels I would best read and also 
some of his critical work ?—E. T. 

I refer you as a basis for your club to 
The Novels of Henry James, by Elizabeth 
L. Cary, and The Atlantic Monthly, July, 
1905. In reading the novels I would 
recommend Roderick Hudson, The Portrait 
of a Lady, The Awkward Age, The Am- 
bassador, The Outcry. For criticism I 
would read Views and Reviews; Partial 
Portraits, with special reference to “ The 
Art of Fiction,” which is one of the essays 
of the volume. 

If you are interested in his view of life 
in England read The Bostonians. 
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Ghiclets 


Bainty Mint Covered 
mca Coated 
Chewing Gum 


The singer’s tones 
are more dulcet, the 
speaker’s voice more 
clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and 
refresh the mouth and 
throat. The refine- 
ment of chewing gum 
for people of refine- 
ment. It’s the pepper- 
- mint—the true mint. u 


" “ 

Look for the Bird Cards 
in the packages. You can 
secure a beautiful Bird 
Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort 


of Stores. 5c. the Ounce and in 
5c., 10c. and 25c. Packets 








SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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Winter, Women and Beauty. 

Wind and cold touch only to enhance 
the loveliness guarded by LABLACHE, 
It freshens the skin, softening away 
the wrinkles and conferring 
a youthful daintiness of 
complexion. Used by 
beautiful and _ refine 
women the world over. 


Refuse substitutes. 
Perey, be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 5S0c. a 
box of 4 ists or by mail. 
Send 10 cts. for a sample 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept. I, 125 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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RIGHT! SUFFICIENT UNTO HERSELF 
Patzr: What’s wrong with this sen- SMALL and independent Mamie was 
tence, Tommie? “ For years us men have exploring a toy-shop with her mother and 
uncomplainingly buttoned up women.” two older brothers. To see what she would 
Tommie: The word uncomplainingly do in an emergency, they hid behind a 
ought to be left out. counter and watched her. After looking 
around and finding herself quite alone, 
HER POINT OF VIEW she serenely resumed her trudge, gazing 
Miss Baker: Do describe the Riviera complacently at the array, of dolls and 
to me. toys. Presently a floor-walker, who had 
TRAVELED INVALID: Well, my rheuma- taken in the bit of fun, approached her 
tism was better there, but my teeth and said: 
troubled me some and my nerves were “ Why, hello! Aren’t you lost?” 
bad. That’s just the sort of place “Oh no,” she smiled, patronizingly, “I 
it is. isn’t; dem is.” 























WANTED—A PLAIN COOK 


HIS REAL SUSPENSE A DAMP ONE 

DAMOCLES saw the suspended Mrs. Suspurss: I’m going down cellar. 
sword. Suspurss: Well, bon voyage. 

“Tm all right, un- 
less some woman has 
just washed the hair 
and can’t do a thing 
with it,” he cried. 





HER ONE LACK 
NoRAH (just 
landed): Bridget, 
must I buy manny 
clothes whin I git me- 
silf a job?” 
BRIDGET (old 
hand): Indade, no; 
you'll need nothin’ 
“JT THINK YOU'D BETTER NOT GO TO SCHOOL, WILLIE. IT’s TOO STORMY.” but a goin’-away 
“Do YoU THINK IT’S TOO STORMY TO GO OUT AND PLAY, MOTHER?” gown. 


HIS PACE 

Mary: Easy-going, 
is he? 

ALICE: Goodness, 
yes! Half an hour 
from hat-rack to 
front door. 


CONSTANTLY 

New - YORKER: 
What did you have 
in your garden last 
summer? 

SUBURBANITE: 
Cochin-Chinas, Plym- 
outh Rocks, and Leg- “ OH, DEAR, I THINK I’VE SAT ON YOUR HAT!” 
horns. “You THINK YOU’VE SAT ON IT? My DEAR MADAM, 
PERFECT CONTENT YOU MUST BE THOROUGHLY CONVINCED YOU’VE SAT 


Maup: Do _ you > 
women in Utopia have the suf- WHY HE STAYED 
frage? Tue boy stood on the burning deck. 
Beatrice: Yes, and better than “The only place that gave heat before 
that. We have disfranchised the October 15th,” he explained. 
men. No wonder he didn’t want to leave it. 


CAREFUL . DISCRIMINATION HER INFLUENCE 
Mrs. Frost: Are you going to entertain “ Sue’s a woman of great influence.” 
much at your suburban home? “Gets her children to answer their let- 
Mrs. Snow: Well, we expect to have ters, does she?” 
room for our relatives and the people we “Oh, more powerful than that! She 
love. gets her husband to answer his.” 



































FIFTEENTH-CENTURY GIRL: ISN’? THIS HAT FOR NEXT SEASON A FREAK? 


THE TEACHERS’ MOTTO NEVER SOLVED 

“ WE care not who get husbands so long THE Sphinx propounded a problem. 

as we get equal pay.” “Why does it make it rain to wash 
- the- windows or get a suit pressed?” 
HER CHANCE she asked. 

HuspanpD: You look badly to-day, my EVEN THERE 
love. 1s it that you are ill? Lorrie: Inhospitable, are they? EKBEN: Say, Cyrus, IS IT TRUE YE’RE 4-GOLN’ TO MARRY SAM JONES’s WIDOW?! 

Wire: No. John; it’s this last year's Hatrie: Yes: I’ve never seen the CYRUS: Wuy sHoutpn’t I, EBEN? SAM ALWAYS SEEMED TO FIND -HERK 
hat I'm wearing. inside of their auto. PRETTY SATISFACTORY. 


















REX BEACH'S 


NEWEST AND BEST NOVEL 


THE NPER-DO-WELL 


So far as mere sales are concerned it has 
eclipsed all records 








“Beach has scored a ten-strike. . . . Plenty of action and good- 
humor.” —Detroit News. 


“ Extremely exciting —there is 
no putting it aside.” 
—Denver Times. 


‘The most breathlessly in- 
eresting novel of the last half- 


dozen years.’ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


+ 


“What Beach has done sur- 
.ssingly well is to give the stay- 
ai-home reader a vivid picture of 
the stupendous work in the con- 
st-uction of the Canal, and the 
spirit of the men as well.” 

*  —_San Francisco Chronicle. 


“This story is a corker.” 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


“Excitement at full speed; a 
narration witching enough to 
make readers forget engagements 
1nd the time o’ the clock.” 

—Boston Globe. 


PICTURES sy CHRISTY 


Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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JENNIE GERHART 


By Theodore Dreiser 


“This is a great book.”—Floyd Dell in Chicago Post. “Best 
American novel, except ‘Huckleberry Finn.’’—H. G. Mencken in 
The Smart Set. ‘‘George Moore might have done it.”—New York 
Herald. ‘‘ Without hesitation apply the epithet ‘great.’’—Edwin 
L. Shuman in Chicago Record-Herald. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.35 net 


ADRIAN SAVAGE 


By Lucas Malet 


This new novel reveals the author of “Sir Richard Calmady” 
1t the height of her power. Savage is in love with a young and be- 
itching Frenchwoman. An English girl, lacking beauty, awakens 
lis innate chivalry, and he is placed in the awkward position of de- 
lining a lady’s unspoken love. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
In a New and Enlarged Edition 


MUSIC AND MORALS 


By H. R. Haweis 


The term is comprehensive and here covers the author’s elaborate 
nalysis of the connection of music with emotion. There is also 
ritical comment on music with reference to individual morality, 
nd to its influence and significance in society at large. The biog- 
aphies of great musicians and the chapters describing the de- 
velopment of the piano and violin from humble beginnings are 
particularly valuable. 

40 pages of Illustrations; portraits of Composers, pictures of Interesting 
Musical Instruments, etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net. 
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ST, amas 
“Out there in the sunset sky was \ 














a hint of the poetry oj western emi- \ NAME... cocvoceccovescoccccscaveseosccsoceccceseses 
gration. The fratrie-schooners were 
always moving toward the western sky. a SY ee 


The songs we sang, many of them, 


HARPER & RS 
related to the sunset and the land that a, 


Franklin Square, New Vork. 










lay beyond the sunset.” GENTLEMEN:—Please send me, all charges 
—Ham.in GaRvanp. OnORt, Cemeet dkion of Hamlin Gartand's 
Western books, eight volume r 
yject to ten ays’ apt 
d nter my nam tor 
0 for MARrER's MAG AZINE HAR 
PER'’S WEEKLY ar HARPER'S 
\ ler the terms of r 
1 enclose § gree 
\* > nae $3 ntil the 
Price, $13.0 $s p ft 
\ books are accepte y me 


~e HAMLIN 
GARLAND’S 


Famous Books 






BOOKS BOOKS 
Main Travelled Roads . . . 1887-89 | The Captain of the arene _ 1900 
Other Main-Travelled Roads . . 1889 | Hesper . . . 1902 
The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly . . 1895 | Money Magic . . iss 


The Eagle’s Heart . . . . «~ 1898 | Cavanagh: Forest a ss « OR 


Beginning with the pioneer farm life of the then ‘‘ far West”’ in 
Main-Travelled Roads and Other Mcin-Travelled Roads, the author 
steadily follows the westward star of empire. In The Eagle’s Heart 
he depicts the making of a desperado. The life of the principal char- 
acter begins in Iowa and moves on, out and through Nebraska and 
Kansas into the Rockies. In Hesper is the life of a mining camp—the 
free miner, the prospector, the gambler, the mine-owner, and the 
union miner. In The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop is the life of an 
Indian reservation as it was about 1895-97. Here is a vivid story of 
the Cattle Men and their natural opposition to the Red Man and his 
protector, the reservation agent. This life has almost entirely passed 
away since the writing of thisstory. In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger the 
great story of the West is brought down to to-day in this romance ot 
“the soldier in green ”’ and the fight for forest conservation. 

The books are bound in a specially designed red-cloth cover. In 
every respect its quality equals the $1.50 book. 
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LIGHTS OF | 


LITERATURE 


The Great English Essayists 

The Great English Letter Writers 
The Great English Novelists 

The Great English Short Story Writers 


HE LIGHTS OF LITERATURE is edited by 

William J. and Coningsby W. Dawson—names that 
assure authority for introductions, comment, and notes. 
In the “Novelists” are given representative works of twenty- 
three great writers from Richardson to Lew Wallace, and 
an exceedingly graphic history of the English novel. In 
the “Essayists” are examples of six different forms by nearly 
a score of great writers, each division prefaced by a histor- 
ical and critical explanation. In the “Letter Writers” the 
human as well as the literary-side is emphasized in letters 
by Goldsmith, Johnson, Lady Montague, and scores of others 
on down to Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Stevenson. In the “Short Story 
Writers” the ancestry of our present- #4 Bree grey 
day short story is traced —with twenty- Please send me, all 
five stories as examples, negtaing aoe cans cos 
with Defoe and reaching to Kip- ee oer 
ling. Plot-making and workman- / approval and also enter my name 
ship are explained for those sed gle re cca —vanpent ee 


Macazing, Harper's Week ty, and 


who wish to write short vA Harper's Bazar, under the terms of 


your offer I enclose $1.00 and agree to 


stories. yi send $1.00 a month until the price, $13.00, 
The books are excel- is paid, if the books are accepted by me 
° ° Be 
lently made, in flexible 


binding, red cloth. [Name 

















—If it were possible 
to make a better flour 
than Gold Medal, 


its name would be 


Gold Medal Flour. 

















View of part of Washburn-Crosby Co's Milling Plant. More than 40,000,000 packages shipped from these 
mills last year. Is not this in itself ample evidence of the superiority of Washburn’s Gold Medal Flour? 





